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CHARLES Harpine Firta was born in Sheffield on 16 March 
1857. His grandfather was Thomas Firth, the founder of T. Firth 
and Sons, the steel manufacturers. He was educated at Clifton 
College and at Oxford, first at New College, and then at Balliol, 
where he obtained a Brackenbury scholarship in 1876; taking 
Pass Moderations and then reading Modern History, in which he 
obtained a first class, besides winning the Stanhope Prize with 
an essay on the Marquess Wellesley (1877). Before his return 
to Oxford in 1883 to take up literary work and historical teaching, 
he had spent a short time abroad, studying German, and in 1880 
had married Frances, daughter of the Reverend Henry Ashington. 
His first important historical publication appeared in 1885. 
From 1887 to 1893 he was a lecturer at Pembroke College; this 
was followed by his appointment in 1900 to deliver the Ford 
Lectures and by his election in 1901, in succession to Gardiner, 
his only predecessor, to a Research Fellowship at All Souls’; 
and in 1904 by his appointment as Regius Professor of Modern 
History, a post which he held, together with a fellowship at Oriel, 
until 1925. On the foundation of the British Academy in 1903 
he had been elected a Fellow; in 1908 he was elected honoris 
causd a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. He was appointed 
a member of the Historical Manuscripts Commission in 1904; 
was a member of the Royal Commission on Public Records 
appointed in 1910; and a trustee of the National Portrait Gallery 
from 1908 to 1929. His name is closely connected with the 
Historical Association and the Royal Historical Society; he was 
one of the founders of the former and was its first president, 
holding office from 1906 to 1910, and again from 1918 to 1920; 
and was president of the latter from 1913 to 1917. He was 
a member of the committee of the Institute of Historical Research 
from its foundation in 1921. He was knighted in 1922. In 
1925, the year of his resignation from the Regius Professorship, 
he was given an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters at Oxford ; 


honorary degrees had been conferred on him at various times 
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at Cambridge, Sheffield, Manchester, Aberdeen, and Durham. 
In his later years his literary activity was to some extent restricted 
by ill health. He died after a short illness on 19 February of 
this year. 

Firth rendered to the Historical Association such services as 
are to be expected of an energetic president; his acceptance of 
the office of president was in itself of value to the newly founded 
Association. He was attracted to it especially for two reasons; 
through it something could be done to improve the teaching of 
history in schools; and it could bring the general reader into 
contact with the results of research. His writings for it reflect 
these two purposes. They include a leaflet on Historical Novels 
(1922) and a number of articles in History. 

Firth’s work as a practical teacher at Oxford can be only 
roughly outlined here. When he became Regius Professor 
Oxford was providing men with a good general course in medieval 
and modern political and constitutional history, in the case 
of English history down to 1815, in that of European, down to 
1878; it failed to give them any training in historical research 
and writing; graduates who wanted to become historians had 
to spend a long period in learning as best they could how to set 
to work. The Regius Professors of modern history from Stubbs 
onwards had attempted to supply the deficiency as regards 
training in research. In his inaugural lecture as Regius Professor 
Firth set out his views. On the one hand, if the object of the 
History School was to give men a general education through 
history it must widen its outlook; it must include social and 
economic history and English literature; it must include colonial 
and imperial history; and it must come down to the present 
day, or at least to a very recent period. On the other hand, 
it was desirable that the school should do something for the 
exceptional men who wanted to make history the study of their 
lives; that it should provide them with a suitable training in 
research and writing; that in final examinations provision should 
be made for tests of this kind of work; and that in awarding 
classes essays submitted for university prizes, whether successful 
or not in obtaining them, should be taken into consideration. 
But Firth did not want students to be overworked; if the curricu- 
lum was to be expanded in some directions, it must be contracted 
in others; a just sense of values would determine in what direc- 
tions contraction was desirable. A thorough grounding in general 
historical knowledge was essential; it should be accompanied 
by some understanding of the historian’s task. In examinations 
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students were required to write forty or fifty short essays in answer 
to ten papers; this formed an excellent test of memory, presence 
of mind, and rhetorical skill; Firth wanted to substitute for it 
some sort of proof of training or test of capacity. 

The inaugural lecture led to a long controversy. Little was 
done to alter the scope of university examinations. But between 
1908 and 1913 a series of courses in paleography and diplomatic 
and of lectures on the sources of English history was given (Firth 
had begun a seventeenth-century series in 1905). As no general 
knowledge of these subjects was required in either the B.A. or 
B.Litt. examinations the courses were badly attended, and 
eventually most of them were abandoned. They must not be 
counted a complete failure, for they had produced a number of 
well-trained men and a few good works; but they had little 
immediate influence in Oxford.} 

In the course of this controversy Firth produced a large 
number of essays and pamphlets, including special essays on 
the history of the teaching of modern history in Oxford. He 
also interested himself in the progress of three of the more recent 
Oxford Schools, those of Modern Languages, of English Language 
and Literature, and of Geography; while he recognised the use- 
fulness for historians of the subjects which they taught, he valued 
them for their own sake and gave his time and energy to forward- 
ing them. As Regius Professor he was particularly concerned 
with the School of Modern Languages; for, when the professor- 
ship was founded, part of the professor’s duty was to provide 
two teachers of modern languages. In 1927 the time came to 
carry out a long-prepared scheme for the extension of the Taylorian 
Institution, which houses the School; it was opposed by the 
Keeper and Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, which occupies 
an adjoining site; they wanted to amalgamate the Taylorian 
building and the site purchased for its extension with their own 
premises. Firth wrote on behalf of the Taylorian Modern 
Languages at Oxford, 1724-1929 (1929), which gave the history 
of the School up to date and helped to decide its future. Firth 
worked for other objects as well, among them the conferring of 
degrees on women at Oxford; this on the ground that for practi- 
cal purposes a degree was immeasurably more valuable than a 
certificate. 


1 Firth, A Plea for the Historical Teaching of History (inaugural lecture), 
1904; Modern History in Owford, 1841-1918, 1920; On the Desirability of Diminish- 
ing the Work Set for the Modern History School (privately printed), N.D. (oc. 1908); 
‘“* How to Mitigate the Evils of Examinations " (History, new ser., vol. tv. 1919). 
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Firth set out his views on history and the work of the historian 
in the first part of his inaugural lecture as Regius Professor. 
For him history 


*‘ seems to mean the record of the life of societies of men, of the changes which 
those societies have gone through, of the ideas which have determined the actions 
of those societies, and of the material conditions which have helped or hindered 
their development.” 


But it is not only “a branch of learning to be studied for its 
own sake;”’ it is also 


“* a kind of knowledge which is useful to men in daily life, ‘ the end and scope of 
all history being,’ as Sir Walter Raleigh says, ‘ to teach us by example of times 
past such wisdom as may guide our desires and actions.’ ”’ 


This leads to a definition of the office of the historian, 


““to know what was, and what came to pass, and why it came to pass, and to 
represent both with fidelity for the instruction of later men.” 


Firth then distinguishes between the two parts of the historian’s 
work: the scientific, consisting in the collection of material 
and its examination, the separation of ‘‘ the true evidence from 
the false, and the trivial from the essential; ’’ and the artistic : 


“* [The historian] has to state the truth as it appearsto him. He has to com- 
bine his facts, and to construct something out of them, either a description, or a 
story, or a demonstration. All his facts are equally true, but all are not equally 
important. He must select certain facts and bring them into prominence, and 
put other facts in the background, or even leave them out altogether as un- 
important. He must show the connexion of these facts with each other, and 
their causes and results. By this process of selection and arrangement he en- 
deavours to reproduce the effect which the whole of the evidence has produced 
upon his mind. As we say familiarly ‘he puts his ideas upon paper’; that is, 
he strives to embody in some material form a conception of the past which is 
floating in his head.” 

Then there are the difficulties of the historian’s task, the lack 
or superabundance of evidence, the expression of his knowledge 
in writing, the conviction that many of his conclusions must be 
provisional : 

“The historian is doubly limited; first by the difficulty of finding out the 
facts, and then by the difficulty of representing them. Even if he seems for the 
moment to overcome both difficulties, how transitory and fragile is the reputation 
of histories that were welcomed as perfect in their day! New documents are 
discovered, new facts come to light, accepted theories are overthrown. Nor 
is it only the details that are altered by fresh discoveries; the outline of the past 


seems to change as it grows more remote. The point of view is continually 
changing, and the relative importance of facts alters with it. For each age looks 


4 Perhaps “ irrelevant”’ would be a better word here. In the course of 
research all the available material should be examined; in its presentation some 
part of what has been found will almost certainly have to be discarded, Firth 
notices Gardiner’s difficulty when dealing with events hitherto ignored and evidence 
hitherto unknown; Gardiner was, however, aware of the want of artistic propor- 
tion in some parts of his work: Quarterly Review, cxcv (1902), 563. 
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back upon the past from a different altitude, and with fresh eyes, demanding 
from him who tells the story the answer to new questions. It wants the history 
written over again to suit itself. So through this constant shifting of the per- 
spective, as well as through the discovery of fresh evidence, standard histories 
grow imperceptibly obsolete, and become at last ‘ alms for oblivion.’ Only those 
endure in which the matter is so solid and the form so perfect, and both so har- 
moniously united, that they still satisfy and charm, and seem to triumph over time. 
Only those endure in which the individuality of the writer is so impressed upon 
the book that it seems ‘to embalm and treasure up the precious life-blood of 
a master spirit,’ and becomes part of literature.” 


“* For the rest of historians, who are not Gibbons or Macaulays,” 
there can be no immortality. There is, however, a reward : 
the individual historian is forgotten; what he has added to know- 
ledge is remembered; even the historians whose work has been 
rendered completely obsolete, if they did their work well in their 
day, “ have this claim to the respect of their successors, that they 
helped to dissipate the darkness and to increase the light.”’ + 

For the training of the historian the first step is a foundation 
of general knowledge. Next he must “ concentrate his endeavour 
upon some definite and limited field.” 

** By close examination of some chronicle or memoir, document or set of 
documents, he learns the nature of the materials out of which history is made, 
and by the attempt to construct some small things he learns how the fabric 
must be built up out of them. This is his apprenticeship; he finds out how to 
handle his tools, and becomes a good craftsman fit for larger enterprises. He 


understands now what the difficulties of the historian are and how to overcome 
them.”’ 


This concentration is not a narrowing process : 


“To understand one thing it is necessary to know so many others that a man 
is always learning something new.” 


To understand the history of one country at a given period 
one must know the political and religious views prevalent in other 


countries in other periods as well as the contemporary history 
of other countries. 


“The unity of history is not only in its continuity but in its integrity; it 
implies regarding the past as a whole, and therefore studying every side of your 
chosen portion, as well as looking before and after it. Study a period in this way 
and your horizon continually widens; every question opens up vistas into the 
past and the future; you catch sight of those larger problems which men have 
been trying to solve for centuries and have not solved yet; you perceive the 


1 This quotation is taken from ~ The Dev elopment of the Study of Seven- 
teenth-century History,’ Royal Historical Society, T'ransactions 3rd. ser., Vit. 
(1913), 25-48. In this paper Firth amplifies the contrast between the obsolescence 
of historians and the permanence of their discoveries. Another paper, “‘ The 
Undeserved Neglect of Earlier English Historians by their Successors,” Institute 
of Historical Research, Bulletin, v, (1928), 65-9, also deals with this subject. 
Firth held that Godwin'’s History of the Commonwealth of England (1824-8) 


possessed permanent value even after Gardiner’s and his own work in the same 
field, 
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great forces which moulded the past as they penetrate your corner of it and shape 
its history; your little pool feels every wind and reflects the stars; your little 
plot of ground becomes a miniature world, reproducing the greater one without. 
So from the understanding of a part you arrive gradually at some conception 
of the meaning of the whole, you proceed from tha particular to the universal.” 

Firth’s training for his historical work was begun by his mother, 
who brought him up to read the Bible; a thorough knowledge 
of it prepared him to understand the language and some of the 
ideas of the seventeenth century. At school he was a sufficiently 
good classical scholar for his head master, Dr. Percival, to tell 
him that he could get a scholarship not at one of the best colleges 
at Oxford, but at a second-rate one; Firth, who had private 
means, preferred to go as a commoner to New College; after a 
short time there he obtained a scholarship at Balliol. His interest 
in Cromwell had begun at school, where he read Carlyle, and was 
increased at Oxford, where he read Clarendon. His training as 
an historian presumably began when he became one of Stubbs’s 
pupils; his Stanhope essay contributed to it; but the most im- 
portant part of it must have been due to his own efforts after he 
had taken his degree. He was very well read in English litera- 
ture; he could quote from such little-known authors as Daniel 
or Crabbe; the distinctive turns of expression to be found in 
popular literature (and elsewhere) delighted him; and, although 
unmusical, he loved the sing-song of ballads. His good sense 
appears to have been with him from the start. 

Firth’s first important work on seventeenth-century history 
was an edition of Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs, published in 1885. 
In the same year he made his first contribution to the Dictionary 
of National Biography; he contributed to that work two hundred 
and twenty-two articles, occupying about five hundred pages, 
or rather more than a volume of the original issue, besides six 
articles in the first supplement; these dealt almost entirely with 
seventeenth-century persons, including Cromwell, Fairfax, Monck, 
and Clarendon; to the second supplement he contributed the 
article on Gardiner; and to the third an introductory memoir of 
his friend Sir Sidney Lee.t Meanwhile he published editions 
of the Duchess of Newcastle’s Life of her husband (1886) and of 
Ludlow’s Memoirs (1894) and published for the first time two 
minor memoirs. Between 1891 and 1901 he published the Clarke 

+ Firth published corrections to seventy-three of his own articles and to 
ten articles by other contributors in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, vols, 11. tv. 1926, 1927; and to eleven more articles in the Mariner’s 
Mirror, vol. xi1, 1926. FVirth’s first article, on Sir William Balfour, was published 


in 1885; that on Cromwell, which established his reputation, was published in 
1888, 
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Papers in four volumes, from the then recently discovered papers 
of Sir William Clarke at Worcester College; he drew largely from 
the same source materials for two other volumes of documents, 
Scotland and the Commonwealth (1895) and Scotland and the Pro- 
tectorate (1899).! His first independent book was published 
in 1900, Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in England. 
This was followed in 1901 by Cromwell’s Army: a History of 
the English Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate, being the Ford lectures delivered at Oxford 
in 1900-1. His later books on seventeenth-century subjects 
were T'he Last Years of the Protectorate, 1656-8, in two volumes 
(1909), a continuation of Gardiner, and The House of Lords during 
the Civil War (1910). He also contributed two chapters to the 
Cambridge Modern History, containing the history of England from 
1659 to 1667. 

Firth had all along been publishing articles, introductions, 
and reviews, and had also been printing isolated documents. 
The principal articles and introductions are those dealing with 
historians and memoir-writers; a series containing the ballad 
history of England from Henry VII to Charles I reflects one of 
Firth’s special interests ; he also published two volumes containing 
collections of ballads. He collaborated with Sir Robert Rait in 
collecting and editing the Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 
1642-60 (1911); and he edited a series of Notes on Diplomatic 
Relations (1905-13), being lists of diplomatic representatives ; 
he and Mrs. 8. C. Lomas together compiled the list covering 
England and France from 1603 to 1688. A more general service 
to historians is to be found in the memoranda contributed by 
him to the Reports (1912-19) of the Royal Commission on Public 
Records. His principal unpublished works are the regimental 
histories of Cromwell’s army and a series of lectures on Macaulay's 
History of England.2~ While Firth’s principal field was English 
history, in almost every aspect, from Charles I to Queen Anne, 
his range extended from the Tudor period to the present day; 
he was especially interested in military history.$ 

1 A further important group of Clarke's papers which had become separated 
from the main collection at Worcester College is published in the Repert on the 


Manuscripts of I’. W. Leyborne-Popham (Hist, MSS, Comm., 1899); Firth assisted 
the editor, Mra. 8. C, Lomaa, 

* One of these is printed in Scottish Hist, Rev, vol. xv. 1918; a second, on 
Macaulay's third chapter, in History, new ser,, vol. xvi, 1933, 

® Firth published a Bibliography of hia worka in 1928, arranged as far az pos- 
sible according. to subject, Hia later writings, apart from Modern Languages 
at Oxford (nee above, p. 3) appeared in the Knglish Historical Review, the Review 
of English Studies, the Proceedings of the British Academy, and Hisvory. 
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The presence of Gardiner in the same field affected and to 
some extent limited Firth’s work; there was no occasion for a 
second book covering the same ground. But the standards which 
Firth set himself were such that he could not in any case have 
produced a large number of books; the treatment of any topic 
was to be as complete as possible, so far as its merits demanded ; 
and it was to be set out in the most appropriate manner. Work 
done to such standards cannot be rapidly done; the publication of 
the shortest note calls for both research and literary labour; the 
production of an article or a book involved not merely the gathering 
of the material for it but also the working out of the most suitable 
arrangement. Much as he admired Gardiner, Firth apparently 
considered that his presentation of his matter was not equal to 
his scientific activity in discovering it; it was certain that “ his 
success as an author was not equal to his merits as a historian.” 
With him he contrasted Macaulay, who “ without neglecting the 
work of investigation . . . subordinated it” to making “his 
story readable.’ 1 Firth in his books aimed at retaining or height- 
ening the scientific standard of Gardiner and at a higher literary 
standard. He did not, however, make any attempt to emulate 
Macaulay, partly because he considered Macaulay inimitable, 
partly because he regarded objective description as more important 
than dramatic effect. 

In composition arrangement is the most important feature. 
While in a simple narrative chronological order would generally be 
found most appropriate, in a descriptive passage or work there 
should be such a sequence of the various topics as to lead the 
reader naturally and easily from one to the next ; every topic should 
be brought into its place; there should be no need to finish with a 
collection of odds and ends. He recommended especially the 
study of Macaulay’s third chapter, which breaks down towards 
the end; and of the corresponding passages in Spencer Walpole, 
Halévy, and Trevelyan. The most important example of arrange- 
ment on a large scale in his own work is that provided by Crom- 
well’s Army, where what might easily have been a collection of 
separate treatises is brought into unity ; as an example on a smaller 
scale the chapter on Scotland in 7'he Last Years of the Protectorate 
may be cited, 

Good arrangement should be accompanied by precision and 
perspicuity, qualities which Firth praised especially in Macaulay ; 
there should be no room for doubt as to the writer’s meaning. 


1 Quarterly Review, oxov, 562-5. 1 have treated what are descriptions of 
the two styles rather as criticisms of them, 
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Firth’s own style is simple, straightforward, and compact; it is 
given colour and movement by very frequent quotations from 
his authorities. ‘‘ I have endeavoured to let the actors in these 
events, and those who witnessed them, speak for themselves, 
and to set forth their opinions and arguments for the instruction 
of their descendants,” he writes in the preface to The House of 
Lords during the Civil War. In unskilful hands this would pro- 
duce patchwork ; Firth had, however, so large a range of authori- 
ties at his command, and was so able to keep them to the point, 
that the quotations form an integral part of the passages in which 
they occur. At times he is witty, especially in his introduction 
to Carlyle; he is careful to avoid letting the wit become predom- 
inant. The last chapter of Modern Languages at Oxford is a good 
specimen of his style in controversy. He is rarely eloquent; 
he could generally rely upon his matter to say for him anything 
that he wanted to be said; his training in writing articles for the 
Dictionary of National Biography probably fostered this tendency ; 
occasionally, however, he writes without reserve at the end of a 
piece. Unlike Gardiner, he was interested in the external appear- 
ance of the persons about whom he wrote; he set a high value 
on genuine portraits; when valid illustrations were available 
he reproduced them in his books; he selected the illustrations 
for a very richly illustrated edition of Macaulay’s History.* 
While he valued anything that would lighten a heavy passage 
in his own works he introduced nothing merely for its picturesque 
effect. 

In his choice of authorities Firth was prepared to use anything 
apposite, no matter how unfamiliar or how unfashionable, that 
could bear examination. He was attracted especially by auto- 
biographies and memoirs; but he was not prepared to take them 
on trust. His articles on Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion are 
his most important work in this direction;* in them he shows 
when and where and in what circumstances the various parts 
of the work were written; for what purposes; what authorities 
were accessible to Clarendon when he was writing the several 

1 1913-15; the preface explains the principles on which the illustrations were 
selected. The index was revised according to Firth’s instructions. 

® English Historical Review, vol. x1x. 1904, Ranke’s examination of Claren- 
don, in the appendix to his History of England, is not strictly comparable, as 
Firth had available Macray's editions of Clarendon and the Calendar of the 
Clarendon State Papera down to 1657, Ranke’s examination of the Life of James 
ITI (J. 8. Clarke) is more nearly comparable in spite of the lack of documents 
elucidating the Life, Firth's articles were perhaps written as a model for his 


projected seminar on Clarendon’s Continuation of hia Life: Plea for the Historical 
Study of History, p, 25, 
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parts; and how these parts were combined; he gives, in fact, 
a history of the History. In other articles and introductions 
he is very careful in discriminating between original and deriva- 
tive passages in such works; a good example is his examination 
of Sir Richard Bulstrode’s Memoirs; he shows that the work 
is a compilation, mainly from three printed books, but with some 
autobiographical memoirs of Bulstrode’s and some extracts 
from his other papers incorporated with them.4 A similar 
kind of examination could be applied to histories; the period 
and circumstances of their composition must be considered 
and the materials available to their authors; it is then possible 
to form a just estimate of the capacity of their authors; and 
it will sometimes appear that books generally supposed to 
have been superseded still retain some value, either on account 
of the preservation of traditions or of material since lost or on 
account of the thoroughness of their exploitation of the materials 
available when they were written.? Firth gives an example 
of this process in a paper, “The Development of the Study of 
Seventeenth-century History ”’ : 

“My purpose is to trace the development of the study of one particular 
century in our national history, to show how the knowledge we now possess of it 
was acquired; how gradually the darkness which overhung the time was dis- 


sipated and the truth part by part revealed, and finally by what hands this work 
was achieved ; and by what general causes its progress was promoted or retarded.” * 


The fundamental element in the process is the historical approach. 
It is necessary to begin where the work to be discussed begins 
and to advance with its author. Internal and external evidence, 
the author’s biography and the general history of his time, 
must all be brought into play. Examples of the application 
of the process to separate works are provided by a paper, “ Milton 
as an Historian,” and by an introduction to the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Masson had stated that Milton’s History of Britain is “ not a 
work of real research,” but “a mere popular compilation of such 
matter as was easily at hand ”’ ; Firth showed that Milton attempted 
both research and criticism; ‘‘ Milton frequently shows a very 
true conception of the value of the evidence at his disposal, as well 
as the independence of judgement one naturally expects from 


1 English Historical Review, vol. x. 1895. 

* « The undeserved neglect of earlier English historians by their successors ” : 
see above, p. 51. This paper does not discuss the influence on events of 
historical works, or their place in the history of historiography. 

* Royal Hist. Soc., Transactions, 3rd ser., vol. vii. 1913. This paper also 
does not discuss the influence of historical publications on general events, nor does 
it go into the development of historical method. 
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him.”! The introduction to the Pilgrim’s Progress * begins with 
some account of Bunyan’s life and times; it then gives the genesis 
of his book, the influence on it of the events of the time, a short 
history of its reputation; it then explains why the book won 
immediate popularity, the familiarity of the general allegory, 
the colloquial language, the familiarity of the symbolism, its 
closeness to the life and experience of Bunyan’s contemporaries ; 
it then goes on to explain the sources of Bunyan’s literary in- 
spiration; here Firth’s knowledge of the popular literature of 
the day and his good sense show themselves; it is not to the 
Faery Queen, but to such chap-books as the Seven Champions of 
Christendom, that one must turn. There are other sources of 
inspiration to be found in Puritan literature; but, more than 
anything else, it is Bunyan’s power of giving life to his characters 
that constitutes his supreme excellence as an allegorist. Firth, 
it may be added, was not content to let the matter rest here; 
the book’s lasting power is due to the ideal of life which underlies it, 
the ideal of Puritanism. It is impossible to read the introduction 
without emotion; what Bunyan had communicated to Firth, 
Firth communicates to his readers. 

The most valuable illustration of Firth’s utilisation of his 
authorities is to be found in two articles on “‘ The Expulsion of 
the Long Parliament ”’*; they were written as an exercise in 
historical method. The various sources for the incident are dis- 
cussed, their statements tested and compared; first the official 
source, the Commons’ Journals; then the newspapers and the 
“ Declaration of the Lord General and his Council of Officers,” 
which is printed in some of them; then contemporary letters, 
first those written by persons present in the House, then those 
written by persons outside it; then the reports of the foreign 
diplomatists in London; then contemporary ballads. The next 
group of authorities consists of the speeches made in later years 
by persons participating in or present during the expulsion. 
Then come the historians writing within a few years of the event, 
who had oral tradition as well as a certain amount of printed 
matter to guide them. Then come the memoirs of contemporaries, 
with the determination of their authorities. In the course of the 
discussion a number of matters mentioned by the various writers 
are elucidated; some other matters not specifically mentioned 


' British Academy, Proceedings, vol. 11. 1908, 

* 1898; republished separately by the English Association, 1911. 

* History, new ser., vol, 1. 1913, The following statement from Firth’s 
remarks. 
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by them are elucidated at the end. Finally a speech said to have 
been made by Cromwell during the incident is shown to be 
spurious. No attempt is made to put together an account of the 
incident; what the articles give is the work to be done by the 
historian describing such an incident. 

The heart of Firth’s work was the application of these 
principles in investigating the life of Cromwell. His interest in 
Cromwell began in boyhood and continued throughout his life. 
Cromwell’s character, outlook, and accomplishments, alike 
attracted him; his early training had prepared the way for an 
understanding of Puritanism. The condition of Cromwell’s 
reputation when Firth began his work was such as to stimulate 
his intellectual eagerness: Carlyle’s publication of the “ Letters 
and Speeches ” had freed Cromwell’s character from the reproach 
of hypocrisy; Gardiner was elucidating the history of his time; 
Firth’s task was to show that, so far as human weakness permits, 
his policy was consistent, and that its objects were the advance- 
ment of the cause of which he was the champion and of the country 
which he served. The last years of the nineteenth century were 
propitious for such a study: materials hitherto unknown or 
little known had been catalogued, calendared, or published; 
the Dictionary of National Biography supplied not only standard 
lives of persons hitherto ignored, but also a guide to the materials 
on which history is based. In Cromwell there were, there must 
always be, passages for censure and limitations to be recognised ; 
but in the end his “ plain heroic magnitude of mind ” could be 
presented to his countrymen as it had never been presented to 
them before. 

Some part of Firth’s interest in the advancement of historical 
knowledge has been indicated above, his practical teaching 
at Oxford, his work for the Historical Association and in con- 
nection with the publication of records or making easier their 
investigation. Another part of it is to be found in his gifts to the 
Bodleian Library, to the Taylorian Institution, and to the libraries 
of the universities of Sheffield and Reading. Another part is 
to be found in the advice and assistance which he gave to scholars 
from the time of Gardiner onwards; sometimes the writing of 
whole books was due to his inspiration. In conversation he 
was friendly, responsive, and on occasion witty—the last with 
reminiscences of the seventeenth century; he had little patience 
with anyone or anything “ windy,” his word for long-winded ; 
and disliked the half-educated, especially when it sank to a com- 
bination of pretentiousness and incompetence, He had a proper 
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regard for the mind and the spirit. He had a strong patriotic 
feeling. His knowledge of the seventeenth century was far greater 
than ever appeared explicitly in his writings; he was at home 
in the century and was one might say on terms of friendship 
with its men and women; when reading their words he seemed 
to catch the tone of the voice. His first object was to be master 
of his subject; although a man should not bury his talent, 
to communicate his knowledge was the second; yet no man was 
in this more generous to his pupils and his friends. While he had 
a just estimate of the value of his own work, he had too strong 
a notion of the transitory nature of all historical writing to claim 
more for it than that it is an adequate presentation of the know- 
ledge of our own day; or for himself any other reputation than 
that of an eager and sincere seeker of knowledge. 
E. S. pE Beer. 





THE PLACE OF ECONOMIC HISTORY IN THE 
TEACHING OF HISTORY. A DISCUSSION 


At the Annual Meeting held at the London School of 
Economics, a joint discussion with the Economic History Society 
took place on 3 January. The subject was The Place of Economic 
History in the Teaching of History. Professor Eileen Power 
opened the discussion by stating that economic historians were 
not interested merely in economic history, but in history, and that 
the most important thing was not the development of economic 
history as a specialist study, but the achievement of a proper 
balance between economic and other factors in the presentment 
of history as a whole. She did not claim a preponderant place 
for economic history in the teaching of history, and certainly not 
in the teaching of history in schools, but she did consider that it 
ought to occupy a wider place than was now commonly given to it. 

In the first place, economic history ought to be taught, because 
without it we could not give a true and balanced picture of the 
past. Whatever the history books might suggest, economic 
factors always had played an important part in history, and a 
better weighting of economic factors would give a better view 
of history as a whole. Our historical text-books were still weak 
in this respect, and an eye on economic aspects would prevent 
such lop-sided views of history as we get in the usual accounts 
of Anglo-Dutch relations in the seventeenth century, when the 
stress is always placed on political and military rivalry, though in 
all other spheres of life the Dutch were par excellence the teachers 
of England. But to say that proper stress should be laid upon 
economic aspects was not to say that an economic interpretation 
should necessarily be given to history as a whole. She was far 
from accepting the Marxist thesis that all other aspects of history 
were secondary, deriving their life solely from an economic prime 
cause, She believed that while in some historical situations its 
importance was paramount, in others it sank into the background 
compared with religious, political and other factors. Attention 
must be paid to economic factors in order to define their place 
and to estimate their weight in general history. The result 
might be to increase the importance assigned to them in cases 
where they had been under-estimated, but it might equally well 
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be to diminish that importance in cases where they had been over- 
estimated. A proper study of economic history was, in fact, 
as necessary to the anti-Marxist as to the Marxist. 

In the second place, economic history should be taught because 
without it the teacher cannot give a true and adequate explanation 
of the present. In her view history was useless (except as a story, 
in which aspect it had no particular advantage over fiction) 
unless it aimed at explaining the present. ‘‘ History,” Seeley 
said, “ while it should be scientific in method should pursue a 
practical object. It should not only gratify the reader’s curiosity 
about the past, but modify his view of the present and his forecast 
of the future,’ and again ‘ History without political science has 
no fruit, political science without history has no root.” But 
Seeley was afflicted with the nineteenth-century myopia; he saw 
all problems as political problems and was largely blind to their 
economic aspects. To-day we were surrounded by economic 
problems and were quite consciously interested in them. There 
had been a marked shift of public interest in the last fifteen years 
towards economic problems, such as unemployment, the gold 
standard, economic planning, and towards world problems, such 
as Indian self-government and Sino-Japanese relations. These 
were the things which boys and girls saw on the front pages of the 
newspapers and which formed a large part of their present. But 
we had not redistributed the emphasis of our history teaching to 
provide them with a proper background for the understanding 
of these problems. We still taught hardly any world history, 
and not nearly enough economic history. In our books and in 
our teaching we were still talking about history largely in terms 
of what interested our fathers, and not in terms of what 
interested us. 

Professor Power added that though she wished to introduce 
more economic history into our teaching, she did not advocate 
(save for special purposes to be considered later) the separation 
of economic history from general history in school. This principle 
had already been set forth in the Report drawn up by Mr. A. V. 
Judges for the Economic History Society and printed in the 
Economic History Review (April 1934); this Report was based 
on a questionnaire sent out to a large number of teachers in both 
elementary and secondary schools, and the great majority of them 
had been against any separation of economic and general history 
in the school course, She thought that such a separation was in 
principle undesirable, because it left the child with no clear idea 
of how economic history fitted in with the rest of history; but 
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she did say that the time had come when it ought to be impossible 
to teach any period of history without giving due weight to social 
and economic factors. The problem of the teacher was not to 
introduce a new subject into the curriculum, but to weave 
economic history into the general fabric of history teaching in 
schools and universities. This was not easy, and it remained 
the weak point in most university as well as in most school teach- 
ing. While there were good courses and books on economic 
history as a specialist study, the work of general synthesis lagged 
behind. There was a twofold need: first, to give an adequate 
treatment of certain wide social and economic developments which 
were of equal importance with the political developments which 
commonly monopolised our text-books (e.g. such problems as the 
colonising of Europe in the Middle Ages and the rise of towns and 
of international trade, which were just as important as the 
Crusades and the Hundred Years’ War); and secondly, more 
important still, to bring out the operation of economic factors in 
the great general movements with which teachers must always 
be concerned (e.g. the Crusades, the Reformation, and the English 
Civil War). ‘ 

Professor Power proceeded to discuss the difficulties which 
lay in the way of a further extension in the teaching of economic 
history. In the first place, there was the pressure on an already 
overcrowded curriculum, in answer to which she pointed out 
that economic history would not be a new subject demanding a 
place of its own, but that its introduction would merely involve 
carrying still further the process of selection, which we all had 
to perform when we taught history; we should not accept as 
important merely what used to be considered important. 
Secondly, there was the perpetual problem of examinations and 
text-books; as regards the former she did not think that “que 
MM. les assassins commengent !”’ was a good principle on which 
to deal with them, and as regards the latter, text-books had a 
way of appearing along the lines desired by teachers, if teachers 
took the lead. 

In conclusion, Professor Power discussed the case for a special 
course on economic history. She thought that there was a good 
case for introducing such a course in the last year of elementary 
schools, and that it should certainly form part of the work of the 
top form in secondary schools. In the first place, young people 
enjoyed it. In the second place, there was a specially strong 
need for it in view of the stress laid on the study of ‘‘ citizenship,” 
in which a course of elementary economics sometimes formed part. 
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Pure economy theory was not really suitable as a school subject, 
but applied economics could very well be taught. Lessons on 
such modern problems as labour and capital, industrial organisa- 
tion, etc., could only be given by means of concrete examples 
expanded and analysed, and there could be no better method of 
concrete and empirical economic teaching on systematic lines 
than the historical method, while in connection with the historical 
account of modern economic problems a certain minimum of 
pure economic theory could be introduced. This was really 
part of that explanation of the present which she had described 
as one of the objects of history teaching, and if a special course of 
economic history were impossible in the last year of school life, 
then much of it could be done in the general course. She added 
that it was a fallacy to suppose that modern periods were more 
relevant to this particular purpose than earlier periods. It was, 
no doubt, important that children should leave school knowing 
something about the Industrial Revolution and the history of 
the last century, but it was a mistake to think that these periods 
were necessarily the best vehicle for an explanation of the present, 
just because they were nearer to it. There was no period which 
could not be made illuminating by the use of comparison and 
contrast, and earlier periods were often better for training political 
judgment, because they provided a better comparative basis. 
She instanced the price revolution of the sixteenth century and 
that of our own day, and urged that a study of such problems 
would provide a good course of economics for young students and 
send them out better equipped to face a world of currency cranks. 

Professor Power summed up her views as being first, that 
economic factors in history ought to be given adequate treatment 
in order to give a truer picture of the past and a better explanation 
of the present, and secondly, that the best way to do this in 
schools was to give due weight to economic factors in the general 
history lesson, and if possible to introduce a special course on 
economic history in the last year of school life, with a special eye 
to its use as training for the understanding of current economic 
problems. 

Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, following Professor Power, 
said that fortunately this was a discussion and not a debate. 
He distinguished the two in this way: a debate is a combat in 
which opponents strive for victory ; a discussion is a co-operative 
work in which colleagues seek to discover truth. If this had 
been a debate he would have had difficulty in replying to Professor 


Power, so modest were her demands and so reasonable her claims. 
No. 81.—von, XX1, © 
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In some of the examples she gave she perhaps tended to over- 
emphasise the importance of economic factors; but he was quite 
prepared to admit that they had been under-emphasised in the 
past. In a limited discussion of this sort it was necessary to take 
for granted many assumptions that would have to be examined 
in any exhaustive treatment of the subject. He could not, 
therefore, discuss the aim of education in.general : he would have 
to accept the view that its two main purposes were the develop- 
ment of the faculties of the individual and the preparation of the 
individual for public service. So, too, he could not consider the 
place of history in education: he would have to content himself 
with adopting the expressed opinion of Professor Power that 
“the great aim of history teaching must be to show mankind 
its common heritage in the past, and its common hopes for the 
future.” 

Turning to the subject under discussion, Professor Hearnshaw 
made four contentions. He argued, first, that strictly speaking, 
there is no such thing as ‘‘ Economic History”; that history is 
one and indivisible; that history has its economic aspects as well 
as other aspects, and that these aspects have been by no means 
neglected by historians from Thucydides onward. He contended, 
secondly, that the economic aspects of history are not the most 
important; but that they are subordinate to the political, con- 
stitutional, ecclesiastical, and cultural aspects. In support of 
that view he quoted the opinions of Dr. Cunningham, Sir Alfred 
Zimmern, and others. He maintained, thirdly, that now-a-days 
there was a danger of the over-emphasis on economic causes. 
This he thought was largely due to the influence of Karl Marx, 
who seemed to refuse to consider any other causes as operative. 
Finally, he expressed the opinion that the special study of the 
economic aspects of history was not suited for junior schools, 
but should be limited to seniors and to adults. For juniors, he 
contended, and he supported his contentions by quotations from a 
number of economic historians, so-called “‘ economic history” was 
(1) too difficult, (2) too doubtful, and (3) too dull. 

Mr. E. Birley thought that the teaching of history was in 
danger of becoming a vested interest, and the remedy for that 
was that history should be taught only by those in touch with 
modern developments. Economic history could not be kept out 
of the school course, and the distinction between political and 
economic history—too often made in the School Certificate papers 
—is open to serious criticism. 

Professor Hearnshaw had said that Economic History was too 
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difficult to be introduced into the school curriculum. He did not 
agree. Indeed, he thought its great advantage was’ its difficulty, 
since there is a definite danger that history might become too 
easy a subject. Economic history needs more concentration on 
the part of the pupil than ordinary political history, and he 
maintained that intelligent pupils found no difficulty in assimilat- 
ing the facts of economic history. To the argument that economic 
history was too doubtful he would reply that there is hardly any 
question in history that is not controversial. Although it might 
be true that economic theory is not settled, we only deal with 
simple economic problems in schools, not with unsettled problems 
of economic theory. He could not accept Professor Hearnshaw’s 
contention that economic history is dull and undramatic. The 
introduction of economic factors into the history lesson stimulates 
pupils, they feel they are dealing with realities. He wished to 
emphasise the importance of teaching economic history in close 
relation to other branches of history, and thought that the position 
of the subject in examination was serious. Questions on economic 
history ought not to be merely subsidiary, as they often are at 
present. We should insist on a wider conception of History as 
an examination subject. 

Dr. Derry thought the prime difficulty was that of knowing 
what we really mean by economic history. Even if, however, we 
ignored the conflict of opinion on this question, there were solid 
advantages in the teaching of economic aspects of history. Other 
forms of history often dealt with technicalities with which children 
were not familiar. Economic history, on the other hand, was 
concerned with the production of food, the use of money, and 
similar problems. These questions easily awakened the interest 
of young pupils. Economic history lends itself to the study of 
other branches of history, such as local history and civics, and was, 
therefore, an asset to the teacher. He was quite aware of the 
difficulties of teaching the subject. Many of its problems were 
technical, and it was not so easy to provide dates as in political 
history. There was, too, the difficulty of the time-table which 
was very crowded. Yet somehow we must work economic history 
into the general scheme. For this purpose more text-books were 
needed. At present it is not so easy to find suitable economic 
history text-books that catered for the school. 

Dr. J. D. Chambers thought it was difficult to discuss the 
question without raising the wider issue of educational method in 
general, and appearing a rebel against the existing dispensation 
in education. This he was unwilling to do, since the one part 
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of his teaching experience was outside the schools and was 
entirely independent of the examination system. The only branch 
of education for which he could speak was Adult Education, 
where history teaching is limited by no restrictions except those 
that the conditions of work impose. 

He thought he saw in present-day opinions of history teaching 
the growth of an opposition to the predominant place occupied by 
political over all other kinds of history, and of the recognition of a 
need for linking history teaching with the interests and actualities 
of the student’s own life. While it was quite true that economic 
history must frequently be a topic in itself, it was equally true 
that it is an ingredient in more general branches of history and 
should be studied in conjunction with them. Developments in 
Adult Education called for a recognition of its importance. Thus, 
for example, the study of local history was a subject of increasing 
importance. Instead of the somewhat haphazard collection of 
antiquarian lore that used to be called local history, teachers of 
that subject now aimed at giving a picture of the local community 
in the actual process of evolution from a primitive settlement to 
the present day, and its economic life receives serious attention. 
The result is that the adult student of local history obtains a 
considerable knowledge of agrarian history, wages and prices, 
poor law administration, and the changes modern industrialisation 
has brought to his own locality. Again, in that branch of historical 
study, very popular with adult classes—the evolution of modern 
states and their inter-relations—economic history plays a great 
part. It is regarded as supplying one important factor, which 
combined with the religious, military, political and personal 
factors, produces the event or situation, and the more closely the 
relationships of these different factors are examined, the more 
thorough is the understanding of the whole subject. Dr. 
Chambers met the possible objection that emphasis on economic 
history is likely to lead to the acceptance of the economic 
interpretation of history and anti-capitalist propaganda by 
emphasising the need for the working out of a method for a 
rational inquiry, and the basis of that method, he suggested, 
would be found in the correlation of the various aspects of history. 
Illustrations of successful interweaving of political and other 
materials could be given from the work of modern scholarship. 
The first volume of Professor Scott’s History of Joint Stock 
Companies was an outstanding example of the interdependence 
of political and economic history. The treatment of Elizabethan 
economic history is of special value to the teacher who wishes to 
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evaluate the buccaneering exploits of Drake or the political 
relations of Elizabeth with neighbouring states. The writings 
of Professor Trevelyan also supply an answer to the question of 
the part economic history should play in history teaching. He 
starts his History of England with a map, not a date, and 
accompanies it with a description of the geography of the island, 
its relation to the Continent, and the part lowlands, seas, and 
rivers have played in shaping the island story. The village, the 
town, the gild, the trade union are incorporated into his narrative 
as of right, because that is where they obviously belong, not as of 
grace, extended to a poor relation embarrassed at finding himself 
in the company of kings and earls. Professor Trevelyan makes 
good use of the economic factor and of the part played by social 
class in the process of historical change. But perhaps the best 
example of the fusion of economic and non-economic material 
is to be found in Professor Halévy’s books, especially in his 
England in 1815. Here the economic, religious, and political 
data are presented in organic relationship to the underlying social 
structure, and the author is not loath to reveal his goal. It is 
nothing less than the refutation of the materialist conception of 
history, and the enthronement once again of the power of ideas 
as the driving force in historical evolution. He has brought 
history once again into touch with the predominant social 
generalisations of the age, and at the same time provides the 
answer to the question what place economic history may be 
expected to take in history to-day. 
T. WILLIAMs. 





THE PILGRIMS’ WAY! 


In History for June 1935 there is an article by Dr. Peter 
Brieger on the Relations of History, Geography and Art. Dr. 
Brieger in a note (p. 7) cites a book called The Story of the Roads, 
written by Mr. A. N. Hartmann and published in 1927. Mr. Hart- 
mann’s book is a popular one, and naturally contains no references. 
There is a good list of authorities in the preface, including 
M. Jusserand’s book on La Vie Nomade et les routes d’ Angleterre 
au quatorziéme Siécle, which Mr. Hartmann says he has used for 
the medieval portion of his work. It may be useful to mention 
that it was not from this book that Mr. Hartmann acquired the 
following passage quoted by Dr. Brieger : 

The religious spirit of the Middle Ages thronged the roads with pilgrims on 
their way to Rome and the Holy Land. Even more numerous were those who 
undertook pilgrimages to Holy Places in England itself. The most celebrated 
of these was the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and the Pilgrims’ Way 
between Winchester and Canterbury was in consequence by far the best road in 
England. 

Now, Mr. Hartmann is thoroughly justified in saying this. 
He has only stated in a definite and emphatic manner what 
other writers had said before him. It is true he gives no reference 
in his preface to any of these authors; but the most elaborate 
and eloquent authors who have written on the same subject 
have the same deplorable habit, and he has only followed their 
example. 

We all have our likes and dislikes; I may as well admit that 
for some forty years or so I have thoroughly disliked the Pilgrims’ 
Way. I have always believed it to be a fond thing grounded 
upon no certain warranty of history, and so intrinsically absurd 
that it was not worth criticism. But the appearance of Dr. 
Brieger’s article startled me, and I began to look once again 
into the question, with as open mind as might be possible, and 
hope that I had been right from the first. I found that in the 
course of forty years the army of true believers had grown very 
large and very fierce, and that my enterprise was not without 
danger. 

Arrayed against me were a formidable band. First come 


1 (Shortly before his death Mr. Crump gave the manuscript of this article to 
Mr. Charles Johnson, whose kindness in seeing it through the press we wish to 
acknowledge. Ed.) 
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Andrews and Drury, who in 1769 published a map of the county 
of Kent, on a scale of 2 in. to the mile. Following them come the 
makers of the maps in Hasted’s History of Kent, published in folio 
in 1778-89.! After him come Owen Manning and W. Bray, whose 
History of Surrey was published in the period between 1804 and 
1814; and they are supported by Edward Wedlake Brayley (the 
joint author with John Britton of that notable book The History 
of the Ancient Palace and late Houses of Parliament at Westminster) 
in his T'opographical History of Surrey published in 1850. This 
book coincides with a little batch of notes in Notes and Queries 
for that year, and it is one of the sources quoted in the best 
monograph that has ever appeared on the subject—namely, 
the note on the Pilgrims’ Way or Path towards the Shrine of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury which is printed on pp. 215-19 of the 
Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley’s Memorials of Canterbury published 
in 1855. It is a fair statement of a weak case. 

Let us take them in chronological order and set down the 
story of the discovery of the Pilgrims’ Road up to the year 1855. 
The first mention of the road is on the map of Andrews and 
Drury (1769). Anyone who will go to Otford Station, walk a 
few yards uphill from the bridge over the railway and turn to 
the right, will be following the road which Andrews and Drury 
in 1769 knew as “ the Upper or Pilgrim Road.” I do not know 
how much of the road they included under that name, but I 
should guess that it was a length of about five miles running from 
Otford parish towards the point just above St. Clere hamlet 
where it becomes a field path. And that five miles is the only 
Pilgrim Road that was known to exist in Kent in 1769, so far as 
we can tell. 

Hasted’s map-maker in 1778-9? apparently took over from 
Andrews and Drury this five-mile stretch, but he discovered 
another bit, a very curious bit, which has troubled men’s minds 
seriously. ‘To find it, start from Strood near Rochester and take 
the road to Cuxton along the north-west bank of the Medway, 
go through Cuxton until you come to the fork in the road at 
Whorn’s Place. From that point the road to the right which 
leaves the valley and runs along the slope of the down is marked 
on the map as the Pilgrims’ Road. 

If we move westward into Surrey, we shall find that Manning 
and Bray * knew two lengths of road as parts of the Pilgrims’ 


1 T have used the 8vo edition published 1797-1801, 

* In Hasted’s History of Kent, published 1707-1801, the maps are the same 
as in the earlier folio, 

® History of Surrey, 1804-14, 
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Road. The first of these lengths is to be found in Reigate and 
Merstham. The county history describes it in these words: 
“* A lane in the parish of Merstham retains the name of Pilgrims’ 
Lane. It runs in the direction! of the chalk-hills, and was the 
course taken by pilgrims from the west who resorted (as indeed 
from all parts) to Canterbury.” 

The other length is in the parishes of Titsey and Tatsfield, 
and is thus described as the “ Pilgrim Road (so called from 
the passage of pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas & Becket at 
Canterbury) which is now perfect, not nine feet wide, and still 
used as a road,” * 

A passage may well be added here from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for November 1827, Vol. 97/2, p. 717. It is clearly 
taken from this extract. The pilgrims have become numerous. 
The lane has become the Pilgrims’ Way, so called “‘ in remembrance 
of those devoted travellers whose wanderings are faithfully 
recorded in the pages of history.”’ 

Mr. Edward Brayley, in his T'opographical History of Surrey, 
has made an addition to the story. He discovered a portion 
of it in the parish of Albury and writes of it as follows: ‘‘ The 
ancient path called the Pilgrims’ Way, which led from the city 
of Winchester to Canterbury crosses this parish, and is said to 
have been much used in former times.’’ He repeats with a few 
corrections the information given by Manning and Bray. I 
have already pointed out that the year 1850 was an important 
year in the story of the Pilgrims’ Road; two extracts from Notes 
and Queries for this year may be given as an example of this. 
The first of these is the work of an unbeliever; he signs his 
letter “S. H.”, dating it 7 September 1850 : 

At this present day, crossing the London road at Wrotham and skirting the 
base of the chalk-hills, there is a narrow lane which I have heard called “‘ the 
Pilgrims’ Road.” It is, I suppose, the old Canterbury Road. . . . The title of 
Pilgrims’ Road I take to be a piece of modern antiquarianism. 

Another letter, 21 September 1850, comes from a true believer ; 
he says of the road 

ite true commencement is at Otford. The tradition of the county thereupon 
is that his [St. Thomas’s] memory was held in such sanctity in that neighbour- 
hood as to cause a vast influx of pilgrims annually from thence to his shrine at 
Canterbury. 

It will be seen that the writer knows of no Pilgrims’ Road, west 
of Otford; and that the “ vast” annual supply of pilgrims has 
its source at Otford. 


+ That is, along the line of the chalk-hills. The passage is in Vol. 1, p. 253. 
2 Vol. uy, p. 408, 
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Up to 1850 the Pilgrims’ Road has made no progress eastward 
since the early years of the century. Mr. Brayley had indeed 
pushed it westward as far as Winchester, but it had never crossed 
the Medway; and anyone piecing together all these fragments 
will only find three short scraps of a road in Surrey, a good long 
stretch in Kent west of Medway; and may collect thence a 
slight foundation for a theory that a road known as the Pilgrims’ 
Road or Lane had once run along the slope of the chalk-hills 
from Guildford to Strood. If he had gone further, and surmised 
that it had once been used by pilgrims from Winchester to 
Rochester, whence the pilgrims could easily reach Canterbury, 
it would have been fantastic, but perhaps not absurd. 

But the story did not develop along these lines. At this 
point Mr. Albert Way took up the tale, and definitely fixed 
its permanent form. He has been treated rather unfairly by 
more recent writers, and his services to the story have received 
no mention. And yet to him, and to no other, is due the great 
discovery that the Pilgrims’ Way did not go to Strood, but 
crossed the river Medway and took its course along the slope of 
the downs to Charing and thence to Canterbury. 

His general theory must be abridged here. Local tradition, 
he says, suggests that an early track, possibly earlier than the 
Roman occupation, ran along the North Downs from Farnham 
in Surrey into’ Kent, and so to Canterbury. At a later date 
this track was used by pilgrims coming from Southampton, 
and also by those coming from the west through Winchester 
to the shrine of St. Thomas. It is very probable that Henry II 
used this route on his way from Southampton to Canterbury 
when he made his pilgrimage to Becket’s tomb in 1174. It may 
be assumed that the devotees from Brittany, Anjou, the Western 
Parts of Normandy and the adjacent parts of France would 
choose this route after landing at Southampton. As to the 
route from Southampton to Alton he has no fixed theory, but he 
notes the existence of a farm or dwelling called “ Pilgrims’ 
Place” near Rotherfield Park and East Tisted as evidence of 
the probable line for the Pilgrims’ Road. To him also is due 
the theory that the pilgrims did not follow the Hog’s Back from 
Farnham to Guildford, but passed by a long and now broken 
line of lanes south of the Downs to St. Catherine’s Hill and its 
chapel, and thence to Shalford by a ferry over the Wey. 
All this is offered as a simple conjecture, and so as an 
established historical fact. Some of his remarks are a little 
naive. “The name of Conduit Farm situate on the south 
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flank of the Hog’s Back,” he says, “ may possibly be worth 
observation.” 

Once across the Wey, he relies on the county histories already 
mentioned, only adding that the line of the way from Albury 
“is in many places discernible on the side of the Surrey Downs, 
sometimes still used as an occupation road or bridle-way, its 
course indicated by yew trees at intervals”; he notes these 
yews ! as a sign of the trace of the road under Box Hill to the 
north of Brockham and Betchworth; and he also points out 
that the line of the road runs on the “ northern verge of the older 
cultivation of these chalk downs,” and so by eee con- 
jectural tracks to the east side of Titsey park. 

From the border of Kent to the valley of the —" he has a 
straight course, and after a slight check in the valley of that stream, 
he confidently traces the road along the line already described to 
Halling, citing the maps in Hasted’s History of Kent, and the 
Rev. W. Pearson of Canterbury as his authorities. He then 
remarks that near Halling * “ doubtless a branch of the original 
ancient track proceeded along the high ground on the west of 
the Medway towards Strood and Watling Street. This might 
have been indeed the more reasonable mode ”’ of reaching Canter- 
bury. “It is, however, more probable that the Pilgrims’ Way 
crossed the pastures either at Snodland, or Lower Halling,” and 
taking to the hills on the opposite side, ran along their flank 
towards Charing, where, as he learns from the Reverend W. 
Pearson, “a lane about half a mile to the north of that place is 
still known by the name of the Pilgrims’ Road.” It is an in- 
variable and remarkable “ feature of its course that it does not 
pass through” any village, but only from a quarter to half a 
mile to the north of them. A critical mind might inquire whether 
the road is older than the villages, or the villages older than the 
road, but in dealing with the Pilgrims’ Road criticism is not 
needed so much as imaginative faith. 

After Charing Mr. Way becomes a little doubtful of the exact 
course of the road. It has, of course, to be taken to Canterbury. 
The ancient British tracks, he thinks, crossed the valley to Wye 
and went by Stouting to the coast. But the pilgrims had to 


1 Pp. 216. Mr. Way is the first to mention the yews. There used to be a 
** tradition " which accounted for them. The pilgrims, being hungry and thirsty, 
used to suck the red pulp on the outside of the berries. The kernels were dropped 
by the roadside, and in this way the line of yews grew up along the way. 

* It appears that in 1855 the two villages now called Upper Halling and 
Halling were called Halling and Lower Halling. In the Ordnance map of 1819 
they are Upper Halling and Lower Halling. 
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turn north to Canterbury; luckily the Rev. W. Pearson was able 
to supply the decisive information that an ancient track, still 
known as the Pilgrims’ Road, exists running above the Ashford 
and Canterbury turnpike road. It is a bridle-way running 
through Boughton Aluph and Godmersham to Canterbury. 

In the last paragraph we are told that the course of the road 
has been tracked out “ chiefly by aid of the Ordnance survey ”— 
that is to say, the maps made from the survey of Colonel Mudge 
and published in or about the year 1819. These maps, it should 
be added, do not mark any part of the road in question as the 
Pilgrims’ Road, and it is not always easy to discover the exact 
relation between these maps and later ones where this road is 
shown in both sets. On the whole in Surrey it is very difficult 
to see any trace of an old road in the earlier survey, while in 
Kent it is rather more visible in these maps than in the later ones. 

It is with these maps that we now have to deal. By some- 
what forcible 1 means they may be reduced to four series—that 
is to say, the second survey and its three revisions. Very few 
maps explain the sources from which they get their information, 
and the Ordnance maps of the second survey are not among 
those few. But one may guess that the men who put the words 
Pilgrims’ Road on the map, were influenced directly or indirectly 
by Mr. Albert Way, and that by the use of Old English type 
they meant that the road was interesting to antiquaries. They 
may have seen the map made by Andrews and Drew; it looks 
as though they had not seen the maps in Hasted’s History of 
Kent; but this is mere speculation. The result was that they 
put on the map a selection from the views of Mr. Albert Way 
with some criticisms of this theory. Dr. Wheeler? has told 
us that the archeology of our Ordnance maps before 1921 was 
“basically the product of co-operation between the corporal 
and the curate,” and he also recognises the influence of the local 
antiquary. In the case of the Pilgrims’ Way, there seems to have 
been another element at work—-the element which introduced 
the critical note. 

The theory of the map ® of the second survey is as follows. 
It declines to believe that any road west of Guildford was ever 

1 To do this I have excluded all reprints, in spite of the fact that alterations 
may be made in reprints. I can give no exact dates for surveys or revisions, 
though I group the maps under them. The fourth revision maps are not, I think, 
yet issued for this part of England. 

® Times, 17 October, 1935, p. 13. 

* I have only used the inch maps. The examination of the larger-scale 


maps would not affect my point, though there must be something to learn from 
them. 
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called the Pilgrims’ Road. It recognises Brayley’s road in the 
parish of Albury, but throws doubt on it by marking it as 
Supposed Pilgrims’ Way; it does not mark any track south of 
Box Hill as the Pilgrims’ Way, and differs from Albert Way for 
the second time. By Gatton and Merstham and at Gravelly Hill 
the Ordnance follows him, but declines ! to accept his conjectures 
for the track as far as the east side of Titsey Park. From 
that point to Chevening Park the map and Mr. Way agree; 
but the map is silent from Chevening Park, and only marks 
the stretch of road from Otford to somewhere near Wrotham 
as the Pilgrims’ Road. The road between Upper Halling and 
Cuxton is left without any such description, in defiance of Hasted’s 
map and Mr. Way. And there is no attempt to show where the 
road crossed the Medway. 

Once across the Medway the map accepts Mr. Way’s road as 
far as the point near Boughton Aluph, where it meets the road 
from Faversham to Ashford. But from this point to Canterbury, 
the map becomes critical, and will only admit that the track 
past Godmersham and Old Wives Lees is the supposed Pilgrims’ 
Road. And so we get to Canterbury; and here the Ordnance 
map makes a discovery of its own. I do not know whether the 
information is due to the “corporal or the curate”; I do not 
know that either of the monographs dealing with the Pilgrims’ 
Road has even noticed it. But since 1878 the inch Ordnance 
map has repeated in all its editions and reprints that a path or 
road called the ‘ Pilgrims’ Way ” can be traced eastwards from 
Canterbury through the parishes of Patrixbourne, Adisham and 
Goodnestone. In this last parish only its “site ” is known, and 
there it disappears, probably running down a rabbit hole and 
getting under the straits of Dover through the Channel Tunnel. 

Now, the first revision of the maps may be dated as made 
between 1887 and 1893, though these dates are only a rough 
guess. No changes were made, so far as I can see, in the mapping 
of the Pilgrims’ Way. 

The second revision was made between 1901 and 1912; ? 
there is one important addition. The road between Upper 
Halling and Whorn’s Place south of Cuxton is now marked as 


1 So I read the inch map. Mr. Belloc points out (The Old Road, p. 123) 
that the six-inch Ordnance map does mark a track as the Pilgrims’ Road. I 
have not seen that map. The inch and the six-inch maps do not always agree. 
And their revisions are made independently. 

* These are the dates given in the official publication, A Description of the 
Ordnance Survey Small-scale Maps, 8th edition. There is no account of the 
first revision in this pamphlet, or of the second survey. 
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the Pilgrims’ Road. I have found no other alterations. The 
third revision was in progress between 1914 and 1925,1 and in 
this there are several changes. The track under Box Hill is 
now for the first time marked as the “ Pilgrims’ Way.” ? Another 
change will be found in the portion of the road which lies east 
of the Medway between Boxley and Canterbury. This is now 
all marked as the Pilgrims’ Way or supposed Pilgrims’ Way, 
and the old term “ road ” has disappeared. This change coincides 
with the new attitude of the Ordnance survey to archeology of 
which Dr. Wheeler speaks in the article mentioned above; but 
this must be only a coincidence. 

We now come to the two monographs on the road, The Pilgrims’ 
Way from Winchester to Canterbury, by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. 
Henry Ady), and Hilaire Belloc’s The Old Road. But first it 
is necessary to explain that these books are elaborations of Mr. 
Way’s little essay, and that they both hold and expound the theory 
that this road follows a very ancient track or road from the west 
of England to some Channel port. With this theory I cannot 
deal; it lies outside my competence. All I can do is to accept 
it as approved by experts on the subject. My only object is to 
discover what justification there is for the theory that it was 
used by pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury, 
and when it acquired its romantic name. For Mr. Way, as I 
understand him, and Mr. Brayley and Messrs. Manning and 
Bray have deduced the existence of pilgrims in the thirteenth 
century from the name given to the road in the eighteenth 
century. It would be more satisfactory to be able to deduce the 
name of the road from the known existence of pilgrims. 

Anyone who tries to obtain any help in this task from either 
of these monographs will, I fear, be disappointed. Both authors 
assume the existence of the pilgrims and their road as established 
facts. Neither makes any serious attempt to cite any authorities 
in support of their statements, and both leave the reader to con- 
jecture whether what he reads is the invention of the author or 
has some other foundation. The argument set forth seems to 
be this. There was an old pre-Roman road which ran from 
Winchester to Canterbury. There was a shrine of St. Thomas 
at Canterbury, and it was much frequented by pilgrims. Many 
pilgrims must have gone by this road from Winchester to Canter- 
bury, since the road is now called the Pilgrims’ Road or Way 


1 This is the date given in the official publication mentioned above. But 
on sheet 124, Guildford and Horsham (Popular Edition), the revision is dated 
1912-14. This is an exception. 

* Sheet 124, square 12A, 
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or Lane, and it was in medieval times the principal road from 
the West to the East of England. 

Let us see the sort of proof that the two books offer. Mrs. 
Henry Ady’s book, published in 1893, is a pleasant book to read 
and is pleasantly illustrated. It has two maps on the scale of 
about 0-15 of an inch to the mile, showing the route followed 
by the Pilgrims’ Way. The authorities to which it refers are 
Mr. Grant Allen for the pre-historic road, Stanley’s Memorials 
of Canterbury, and a book by Captain E. Renouard James, called 
Notes on the Pilgrims’ Way in West Surrey (London, E. Stanford, 
1871).1 Nevertheless, the book contains many statements of 
medieval facts, which, could they but be verified, would prove the 
presence of pilgrims on the road. A few instances may be given.? 

The Pilgrims’ Way “ goes through Shalford Park up Cider- 
house Lane where the ancient Pesthouse or refuge for sick pilgrims 
or travellers, now called Ciderhouse Cottage, is still standing.” 
No authority is mentioned for this story. On the next page we 
find that the Prior of Newark ‘“‘ owned most of the hillside, and 
the names of Farthing Copse and Halfpenny Lane, through 
which the pilgrims passed on their-way to St. Martha’s Chapel, 
remind us of the tolls which he levied from all who travelled 
along the road.” Again there is no authority given, and yet a 
toll on a public road exacted by a religious house must have 
left some trace of its existence. Or turn to Otford,? and we find 
that “ the first resting-place the pilgrims would find on this part 
of their route would be the archbishop’s manor house at Otford.”’ 
Were pilgrims entertained there? it is not a case of a few pilgrims 
now and then, but of numbers of pilgrims. If so, there must be 
some authority for this statement; yet none is mentioned. It 
must not be thought that these are picked cases; they occur 
throughout the book. It may well be said that this criticism is 
unfair, and that in a popular book no such careful statement 
is needed. ‘This is perfectly true, but unluckily this book becanie 
the foundation of the next monograph. 

Mr. Belloc’s The Old Road was published in 1907. It is 
written with authority, and intended to be a serious study. 
On an early page Mr. Belloc explains his methods : 

Many, I knew, had written about that road; much of it was known, but 
much also was lost. No one, to my knowledge, had explored it in its entirety. 

1 I have not seen this work. It identifies John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
with the scenery of the Pilgrims’ Way. ‘To the list of authorities should be added 
Cobbett’s Rural Rides, but Cobbett, I think, knew nothing of the Pilgrims’ 
Road 


* Pp. 56, 57. * P. 98. 
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First, therefore, I read what was written about this ancient way, I visited 
men who were especially learned in geology and antiquarian knowledge, I took 
notes from them, and I carefully studied the maps of all sorts that could help 
me in my business. Then... I set out . . . to recover and map out yard 
by yard all that could be recovered and mapped out of the Old Road. 

The preliminary study of materials is an important stage in 
all investigation ; and this study Mr. Belloc has clearly performed. 
It comes as a shock to the reader to find that in so serious a book 
there is not the smallest list of authorities, no account of the 
maps used, still less any critical discussion of their value. There 
are occasionally references to authorities, e.g. ‘“‘ mentioned by 
Duthie ” 1 (p. 80, n.) and Mr. Belloc properly acknowledges his 
obligations to Mrs. Ady’s book. If I add a reference to a map 
made by Professor Boyd-Dawkins to be seen in Owen’s College, 
Manchester, I have, I think, .exhausted all the references that 
Mr. Belloc has thought fit to use in his book. 

In fact, what Mr. Belloc has done is to study the Ordnance 
maps, using the inch, the six-inch and the twenty-five-inch 
(1/2500), and construct a theory of the line taken by the pre- 
historic road; and he has also added a map taken, I think, from 
the first revision of the second survey, though some of it may be 
from the second revision. Along this map runs a beautiful red 
line showing the road, and red crosses marking Roman remains. 
I am not entitled to commend his work here, still less to blame it. 
All I need point out is that he has never considered the history 
of the use of the name “ the Pilgrims’ Way,” that he does not 
discuss the way in which the Ordnance survey uses the name, 
and that his map does not contain the Pilgrims’ Way east of 
Canterbury, of which he seems to know nothing. 

Everything he says on “the Old Road” I accept in my 
ignorance * as valuable. It is only when we come to the medieval 
pilgrim that I rebel. 

Let us look at the number of pilgrims and watch its growth. 
Manning and Bray speak vaguely of pilgrims from the west. 
Brayley says the Pilgrims’ Way was “much used in former 
times.”” The writer in Noles and Queries says, ‘a vast influx 
of pilgrims.” Mr. Albert Way, with his usual wisdom, gives no 
information on the point. Mrs. Ady speaks of “‘ thousands of 


1 Probably John Duthy, Sketches of Hampshire, 1839. But who shall say? 
The charter of Henry III is almost certainly the one dealing with the pass of 
Alton, 53 Henry III, m. 10. Again, who shall say? Mr. Belloc alone knows. 
I have not seen the book. 

* Excepting always the strange idea that there is some connexion between 
“Coldharbour "’ and Roman remains or old things; and apologising for not 
being able to believe that Shoreham is the Roman Portus Adurni. 
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pilgrims ” and of the “long procession of pilgrims which once 
wound their way over these lonely hills.” But Mr. Belloc strikes 
the full chord of romance. 

All the West suddenly began to stream to Canterbury, and 4 Becket’s tomb 
became after Rome the chief shrine of Christendom. 

Ireland of the saints, South Wales still tribal, still in a way unfixed, lending 
its population to far adventures and to the attraction of distant places, all the 
south-western peninsula of England, Brittany for ever mystic, the mountain 
masses of the Asturias, which had themselves preserved an original sanctity, 
the western ports from Vigo to recently conquered Lisbon—the only ports by 
which the Christian enthusiasm of the Spaniards conquering Islam could take to 


the newly opened sea and the north—all these sent their hordes to converge on 
Winchester, and thence to find their way to Canterbury. 


There is much to admire in this passage; it seems almost 
profane to ask how many pilgrims make a “ horde ”’; and worse 
to quote from The Concise English Dictionary the definition of 
that word as “‘ a troop of Tartars or other nomads; gang, troop, 
usually in contempt.” It is even discourteous to point out that 
all these statements are evolved by Mr. Belloc “ out of his inner 
consciousness,” and that he does not attempt to produce any 
evidence for any of them. ; 

Let us apply another test. What evidence is there that any- 
one ever travelled from Southampton to Canterbury by this 
route? Mr. Albert Way can suggest one traveller. “It has 
been supposed, with much probability,” he says, “ that Henry II 
when he landed at Southampton, 8 July, 1174, and made his 
pilgrimage to Becket’s tomb, may have approached Canterbury 
by this route.” I do not know who made this guess, but I 
suspect that it was the Rev. A. P. Stanley.1 Mrs. Ady adopts 
this conjecture and states it as a fact. ‘‘ This was the route 
taken by Henry II . . . in the month of July 1174.” 

Mr. Belloc has avoided this trap, and makes no mention of 
Henry II as a traveller. He has, however, a king of his own, or 
rather many kings: 

From Otford the Old Road * becomes royal. . .. From Westminster by 
water to Greenwich, from Greenwich down here to Otford and thence along the 
Old Road to the Sea had been a kind of sacred way for the kings, who used 
as they went the great palaces of the Archbishops for their resting-places. By 
this road, last of so many, went Henry VIII to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Let us leave Henry VIII out; at any rate anyone can check that 
statement. But the other kings? what is the evidence? is it 
to be found in Mr. Belloc’s private notes? or is this to be sought 


1 Memorials of Canterbury, p. 90. Mr. Way’s comment (p. 216) is judiciously 
vi 


* The Old Road, p. 128. 
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in his imagination? All we ask is the name of one medieval king 
who went from London to France by that route, the date of the 
journey and the places at which he stayed on his journey. I do 
not know, but I do not think we shall get that information. 
I have followed some journeys of three of four kings about 
England. It is not often that one can be quite sure which road 
they went along. Can any one say by what road Queen Isabel 
was going when Lady Badlesmere refused to admit her to 
Leeds Castle ? 

Kings and queens evade our question. Once more we come 
back to it unsatisfied. Is there any evidence that anyone ever 
travelled by that route from Winchester to Canterbury ? 

The best answer I can find is that given by the English Place 
Name Society in their volume of Surrey Place Names (p. 8). 
“Pilgrims’ Way. Although there is no medieval evidence for this 
name, there is no doubt that the road follows the line of an ancient 
trackway, and further there is no doubt that it was from an early 
date used by pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
(ef. the history of the chapel of St. Martha, infra, 244).” To tell 
the story of the chapel of St. Martha needs more knowledge and 
more skill in dissecting myths than I possess. All I can do is to 
urge as humbly as I can that it seems to me that an error has 
ventured to insinuate itself into this article, and that the sentence 
“and further there is no doubt” should in future read “ but 
there is not a shred of evidence.” 

But, it may be said, men must have gone from Winchester 
to Canterbury. How, then, did they go? I do not know, but 
I can make a guess. In the fourteenth century they went from 
Winchester to Alresford not by the lanes up the Itchen valley 4 
among the Worthys, but by the straight road over the downs, 
and so by Alton and Farnham to Guildford. From Guildford 
they went up to London by Ripley and Kingston, as men go 
to-day; and from London they went, like Chaucer’s pilgrims, 
to Canterbury. And that is the road marked on the fourteenth- 
century map in the Bodleian Library, of which Richard Gough 
published a facsimile in the first volume of his British Topography 
in 1780. 

C. G. CRUMP. 


1 For reasons which I do not understand, Mr. Belloc takes from Mrs, Ady 
the curious notion that the pilgrims went that way. Of course pilgrims do all 
sorts of irrational things. 


No, 81.—VoL. XX1I. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue death of Sir Charles Firth, which occurred on 19 February, has 
been the occasion for several tributes to various aspects of his work. 
For those whose labours have made the Historical Association what it 
is, the estimates of his achievements in historical scholarship, though 
high, will take second place to the memory of Sir Charles Firth as 
one whose sympathies were entirely with the Association in its earliest 
days. He was the first President (1906-10), and again held office 
1918-20. At all times he showed a keen realisation of the importance 
of the work on which the Association was engaged. At the February 
Council Meeting the President stressed this fact, and we are glad to 
emphasise it to a wider circle of members in these notes. We publish 
elsewhere in this number an account of Sir Charles Firth’s career and 
his contributions to historical scholarship. 

* * * * * * 


History has lost a firm friend and a valued contributor by the death 
of Dr. Eleanor Constance Lodge, which occurred on 19 March. Dr. 
Lodge spent her life in devoted service to the Universities of Oxford and 
London, and at both she leaves numerous friends and pupils who were 
attached to her by what she was as well as by what she achieved. The 
record of her teaching and administrative work is impressive. It began 
in 1899, when she became tutor in history at Lady Margaret Hall. In 
1906 she was made Vice-Principal. From 1921 to 1931 she was Principal 
of Westfield College, London. During these years she was immersed in 
college and university affairs, served on innumerable boards, and yet 
managed at the same time to keep fresh her scholarly interests. Her 
work brought her recognition from many places. She was the first 
woman to be honoured with a D.Litt. by the University of Oxford 
(1928), she was made an hon. Litt.D. of the University of Liverpool in 
1933, and was an honorary Fellow of both Lady Margaret Hall and 
Westfield College. After her retirement in 1932 from the Principalship 
of Westfield College she was awarded a C.B.E. Her main interests in 
historical fields lay in French history. Of her published writings the 
best known and most important were :—T'he Estates of the Archbishop 
and Chapter of Saint André of Bordeaux under English Rule (1912), 
Gascony under English Rule (1926), The Account Book of a Kentish 
Estate, 1616-1704 (1927), Sully, Colbert, and Turgot (1931), English 
Constitutional Documents 1307-1485 (with Miss G. A. Thornton, 1935). 


* * 4 * * * 


In our last number we reported the discussion that took place at the 
Annual Meeting on the problem of the Historical Film, and we stated 
that the Council was considering the matter. Readers will be interested 
to know that at its last meeting the Council had before it the resolution 
from the Annual Meeting : 


“That this meeting of the Historical Association, being gravely concerned 
with the effects, both on children and adults, of the films purporting to deal with 
historical personages which are now being frequently shown in Picture Houses, 
consider that steps should be taken to assist teachers and others in estimating 
the historical accuracy of such films.” 
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At the Council meeting Mr. Hankin proposed that the resolution be 
sent to the British Film Institute with a suggestion that the Institute 
might, when a new film purporting to deal with historical personages 
was to be shown, invite an historical expert (to be named by the 
Historical Association) to attend the “ trade show ” and, for a fee, 
write an account of the film from the point of view of the historian. 
The Council approved the proposal and Mr. Hankin undertook to draft 
a suitable letter to be sent to the British Film Institute. 


* * * * * * 


An Anglo-French Historical Conference was held at Oxford on 
16 and 17 April. We are indebted to Mr. R. Pares for the following 
account of its proceedings : 


These meetings were the sequel of those reported in Notes and News in 
History for June 1934. The Conference was divided, as before, into a medieval 
and a modern section. The following papers were given: Medieval section: 
Professor F. M. Stenton, on Anglo-Norman Feudalism and the English Crown; 
M. F. Jouon des Longrais, La portée politique des réformes d’Henri II en matiére 
de Saisine; Miss E. M. Jamison, The registration of fiefs in the Norman Kingdom 
of Sicily and Apulia; M. R. Fawtier, La fixité du gouvernement central en 
France et en Angleterre & la fin du xiii* et au début du xiv® siécle; M. Lecacheux, 
Le conseil du roi en Normandie pendant l’occupation anglaise (1419-50); 
Professor T. F. T. Plucknett, The significance of medieval law reporting. 
Modern section: M. Georges Lefebvre, Sur quelques aspects du Blocus Con- 
tinental; Mr. H. Butterfield, Charles Fox and the French Revolution; M. A. 
Reussner, Les Communications maritimes francgaises pendant la guerre 
d’indépendance américaine; Professor L. B. Namier, King and premier under 
the parliamentary system; M. E. Préctin, Introduction & histoire des rapports 
réligieux entre la France et l’Angleterre de 1763 & 1848; Mr. D. W. Brogan, 
Louis Blanc and England; M. Y. M. Goblet, Une carte anglaise inédite—la 
“ Description’? du Northamptonshire de Jean Nordan, 1591. The following, 
among others, attended the Conference: MM. Elie Halévy and Renouvin; 
Professors Hamilton Thompson, Webster and Jacob, Mr. E. L. Woodward, 
Mr. B. H. Sumner, Mr. W. A. Pantin. The members of the Conference paid some 
visits to the colleges and university buildings of Oxford, as well as an excursion 
to Winchester. M. Renouvin proposed that the next meeting of the Conference 
should take place in Paris next year, and this proposal was generally welcomed. 


* x * Eo x * 


Tae Fourth Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held 
at the Institute of Historical Research, Malet St., W.C.1,from 6-11 July. 
A full programme has been arranged. On 6 July the opening meeting 
will be addressed by the Rt. Hon. The Viscount Sankey on the Relations 
of Law and History. On 7 July the general meeting will be followed by 
a discussion on ‘‘ Has History any Shape or Pattern?” to be opened 
by Professor A. J. Toynbee. During the week there will be a series of 
Section meetings at which papers will be read on the subjects printed 
below. An attractive programme of social activities has also been 
arranged, which includes a Government Reception at Lancaster House, 
visits to the Houses of Parliament, to the Royal Docks, to Lambeth 
Palace, Canterbury, Knole and Penshurst Place, St. Albans and 
Hatfield House. 


* * * * * * 
The section meetings at present arranged are as follows :— 


Section. Subject. Speakers. 
Medieval Recent Work in Anglo-Saxon Mr. J. N. L. Myers and Dr. 
History : History. R. R. Darlington. 
Aspects of the Study of Medieval Professor F. M. Powicke and 
jociety. Miss Helen Cam. 
D2 
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Section. 

Diplomatic 

istory : 
Parliamentary 


Institutions : 


Economic 
History : 


Colonial 
History : 


Historical 
Relations 
between 
Europe 
and the 
American 
Continents : 


Local 
History : 


HISTORY 


Subject. 
The Biilow Memoirs. 


Some Problems of Tudor Parlia- 
mentary History. 
Lobbying in the 

Commons. 

The Rise of the Mason-Con- 
tractor. 

The Origin of English Com- 
mercial Statistics with special 
reference to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The Place of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury in English Economic 
History. 

The Founding 
Civilisation. 
The Technique of Negotiation in 
British Commonwealth Foreign 

Relations prior to 1914. 

The Study of Latin-American 
History in the United States. 
The Study of Latin-American 

History in Great Britain. 

The Scope and Facilities for the 
Study of Latin-American His- 
tory in Spain. 

Historical Relations of Europe 
and the United States. 

The Geographical Basis of Lécal 
History. 

Parochial and other local Records. 


* * * * 


House of 


of American 
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Speakers. 
Dr. G. P. Gooch. 
Dr. A. F. Pollard. 
Professor W. Notestein. 
Professor D. Knoop and Mr. 


G. P. Jones. 
Professor G. N. Clark. 


Mr. M. M. Postan. 


Professor J. J. Westenbaker. 


Mr. K. C. Wheare. 


Professor A. 8. Aiton. 
Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick. 


(By proxy) Miss _ Irene 


Wright. 


Dr. J. A. Hayward and Mr. 
H. L. Beales. 

Dr. H. C. Darby, Dr. R. A. 
Pelham, Dr. L. D. Stamp. 

Miss E. M. Hampson. 


* * 


Tue Alexander Prize will be awarded by the Royal Historical Society 
for the best Essay on any subject approved by the Literary Director. 


Essays must be sent in by 28 February, 1937. 


For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Royal Historical 
Society, 22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


* * 7” * 


* 


Tue following pamphlet was recently issued :— 


No. 103. Short Bibliography of Modern European History (1789-1935). 


The price of this pamphlet to non-members is ls. ld. (post free). 


By 


Professor Harold Temperley and Professor Lillian M. Penson. 


Members 


may obtain extra copies at 7d. each (post free) from the Secretary, Historical 
Association, 22 Russell Sq., London, W.C.1. 


* * ak * 


* * 


Readers are asked to note that the Annual General Meeting of the 


Association for 1937 will be held at Hull in January 1937. 


Further 


information will be published in later numbers of History. 


The 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dre. O. G. 8. Crawrorp writes from the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton :— 


GYRWE. 


recise area covered by this word has never been determined. 


On the 


Map of Britain in the Dark Ages I took a conservative attitude and limited the 
extent of the area to the region on the western margin of the Fens, extending 
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for some distance north and south of Peterborough. Strictly speaking, that is 
all the evidence entitled us to do. We know from Bede that Peterborough was 
“in regione Gyruiorum ”’ (Iv. cap. VI.), and Bede elsewhere (mI. cap. XX.) 
mentions a province of the Gyruii, without giving any exact clue to its extent. 

The names North and South Gyrwa occur in the Territorial List (Birch, 
Cart. Sax. 1. 297), but without any indication as to locality except their position 
in the list. The most helpful reference is that in the Bounds of Conington, 
Hunts., which indicates that the Fen of Gyrwa lay somewhere between the 
village of Conington and Ramsey. 

My own feeling is that the whole of the Fen district, from the Isle of Ely at 
least as far north-west as Peterborough, went by the name of Gyrwan Fen, and 
this is borne out by the Liber Eliensis (edn. of 1848, 1. 4; attributed there to the 
second half of the twelfth century), which states that the Girvii are “ all the 
Southern Angles living in the great marsh in which is situated the Isle of Ely.” 
The writer goes on to say that, according to the more reliable testimony of 
Bede, ‘‘ it” belongs to the province of the East Angles, being situated at the 
approach to that province. The passage is not very clear, but the use of the 
singular in the second sentence seems to imply that he has left off his description 
of the Girvii and is now speaking of Ely. 

The name seems to have survived down to the sixteenth century, when it is 
mentioned by Harrison of Radwinter in his description of Britain, from which 
it appears that in his time the name applied to a region extending for 60 miles 
from north-west of the Isle of Ely. This would cover practically the whole of 
the Fens, with the exception of a portion in Lines. 

It may be suggested that the name was originally a generic one, having some 
such meaning as marsh, and that it became specifically attached to certain of 
the inhabitants, or perhaps to that portion of the marsh which was most thickly 
inhabited. The early name of Jarrow, (in) Gyruum, presumably contains the 
same word. 

The following are the two later passages referred to above :— 


**Girvii sunt omnes australes Angli in magna palude habitantes in qua 
est insula de Ely. Sed verius secundum Bedae attestationem, de provincia 
est Orientalium Anglorum, in ejusdem ingressu provincia sita ” (Liber Eliensis, 
1. 1848, 4). 


‘* For some of our fens are well knowen to be either of ten, twelue, sixteene, 
twentie, or thirtie miles in length, that of the Girwies yet passing all the rest, 
which is full 60 (as I have often read). [Wherein also Elie the famous Ile 
standeth. .. .]” (Harrison’s Description of Britaine (1577), ed. F. J. Fur- 
nivall for the New Shakespere Society, 1878, 1. 140.) 


Mr. A. L. KNEEN writes from the Collegiate School, Liverpool :— 


Mr. Jeffreys’ article in the December number of History has drawn atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory nature of the ordinary History syllabus. When it 
appeared, I was engaged on another line of approach that leads to the same 
conclusion. It has been my task for a number of years to prepare candidates 
from at least two forms for the History Paper of the Northern Universities 
Joint Matriculation Board, and it struck me that it might be interesting to find 
out exactly what a candidate was expected to know. The candidates I have 
opeeot have always taken the two sections of the paper which deal with 

odern English and Modern European History, and I decided in the first 
place to confine my investigations to the Modern English History section, 
eovering the period 1783-1914. Then I decided to limit the investigation still 
further to the questions set in the July examination in the last five years, which 
I thought would be a fair period. It must be stated that it is only since 1933 
that the dates 1783-1914 have been in operation, and that before 1933, the 
dates were 1714-1902, but that does not really affect the position. What then 
have been the results ? 

First I should like to deal with what I consider major questions. On the 
period 1783-1815 eight questions have been set: the events of Pitt’s peace 
ministry (twice), Pitt’s attitude to Reform before and during the French Wars, 
the part played by the navy (twice), England’s share in the downfall of Napoleon, 
the work of either Nelson or Wellington, and the attitude of Burke and Fox 
towards the French Revolution, All of these, with the exception of the last 
about which very few candidates could hope to write enough for a decent answer, 
seem to me to be quite satisfactory. 
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On the period 1815-50 there have been twelve questions: the nature of the 
discontent in England in the years 1815-22, the story of the struggle for Par. 
liamentary Reform in the years 1831-2 (a very unfair question), the case for 
Reform in 1832 and the nature of the Bill of 1832 (twice), the history of Par. 
liamentary Reform in the nineteenth century (included in this paragraph for 
convenience), Chartism (twice), the events of Peel’s ministry (1841-6) (twice), 
Peel’s betrayals of his party, his dealings with Ireland, and the history of the 
Free Trade Movement down to 1846. Again, with one exception, the questions 
are more or less satisfactory. 

Concerning Palmerston, Disraeli and Gladstone there have been fourteen 
questions: Palmerston’s foreign policy, the events of his ministry 1859-65, 
Disraeli’s ministry 1874-80 (three times), Disraeli and the Empire, Disraeli’s 
foreign policy, Gladstone’s ministry (1868-74), the 1880-85 ministry, Gladstone 
and Ireland (three times), Gladstone’s foreign policy, and his handling of foreign 
and imperial affairs. Of these the last two are quite unsatisfactory, but with 
these exceptions, the questions are more or less what one would expect. 

On the rest of the period and on the history of the Empire there have been 
fifteen questions: Anglo-French relations 1870-1914 (a very nasty question), 
Social Reform 1900-14, Liberal Reforms 1905-14, Ireland 1782-1829, South 
Africa 1835-98 and 1881-1902, the Second Boer War (twice), the extension of 
the British Empire in Africa (1884-1902), Egypt 1882-1914, India 1805-58, 
Bentinck and Dalhousie in India (twice), Australia since 1850, and the economic 
development of Australia since 1860. The last two of these are quite difficult 
and it may be noted that Canada has been completely neglected. 

So much for major questions. It will be admitted that they present quite 
formidable demands on the candidate’s powers, but it is when one comes to 
what I, quite arbitrarily, class as minor questions that one becomes appalled. 
These minor questions are of the type: ‘* What do you know about z of the 
following?’ x being any number from two to four. For the sake of convenience 
I have divided them into two categories, the one dealing with persons, the other 
with events. The list of minor characters is sufficiently lengthy and consists of 
Adam Smith, Wilberforce, Cobbett, Owen, Bentham, Shaftesbury, Canning, 
Rowland Hill, O’Connell, the Prince Consort, Dalhousie, Florence Nightingale, 
Darwin, Plimsoll, Salisbury and Chamberlain (twice). 

But it is the second category that is really alarming. The list contains: the 
Act of Union with Ireland, the Continental System, the Anglo-American War of 
1812 (very unfair), Great Britain’s gains in 1815, English sports in 1815, the 
miner’s safety lamp, the Speenhamland system, the Poor Law Amendment Act 
of 1834 (twice), Factory Acts to 1850, Trade Unions 1825-75, the Abolition of 
Slavery, the Co-operative Movement in the nineteenth century, improvement in 
towns in the same period (twice), the effect of railways on industry and trade, 
the Durham Report (twice), the repeal of the Corn Laws, the Crimean War, 
England and the American Civil War, the Reform Bill of 1867 (twice), the 
Education Act of 1870, the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, the Irish land 
question, the Great Depression 1873-96 (sic), the Third Reform Bill of 1884, the 
Budget of 1909 (twice), the Parliament Act of 1911, antiseptics and electricity. 

So much for the details. Certain other information must be added. This 
section is one of six which the paper contains, and of which the candidate must 
tackle two, or, in other words, it represents roughly half the ground the can- 
didate is expected to cover. Further, he has only to answer not less than three 
nor more than five questions from it; which seems on the surface to minimise 
the difficulty presented. The difficulty seems to be less when one realises the 
tremendous range of choice presented in the paper, and one must admit that 
the candidates manage to surmount the obstacles surprisingly successfully if one 
is to judge by the number of distinctions, goods, and credits which one’s pupils 
secure. 

But that is all beside the point. What struck me most when I had com- 
pleted the analysis was the absurdity of expecting the teacher to teach, or the 
= to learn, in a school year, which usually consists of three periods and two 

omeworks a week, all the things contained in the above outline. It will be 
argued that no sensible teacher tries to cover all the ground, and that no pupil 
attempts to cram his brain with so much historical fact. The obvious solution 
of the difficulty is wise selection of topics to be studied, but that way is beset 
with pitfalls. I have known my results slump considerably in years when my 
selection of topics has not coincided sufficiently well with that of the ple 
who set the paper, and have watched exceptionally good pupils sitting in despair 
before a paper on which they could do little on that account. There is obviously 
something wrong with a system which produces such a situation. 
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There is a way out of the difficulty in this particular case. The other sections 
of the paper, which deal with the earlier periods of English, modern European, 
and ancient history, present something of softer options, and I have been 
repeatedly urged by my Classical colleagues to allow the candidates to do the 
ancient history period. But I am of the opinion that boys who take the 
Examination, and who in many cases leave school immediately afterwards, 
should acquire a knowledge of the more recent history of their own country and 
of Europe before they do so, and I have always eschewed that way out of the 
difficulty. 

All of which brings me back to Mr. Jeffreys’ article. It seems to me 
that something ought to be done to mark out the “lines” upon which this 

articular period, at least, should be studied. I have referred to the ancient 

istory section of the paper—there a guide is given to the teacher in the shape 
of a list of subjects to be studied. I suggest that a similar guide be issued for 
the modern period. Such a course has obvious disadvantages, in that it will 
tend to cramp the style of many of us and will confine teaching to certain hard- 
and-fast subjects. There will obviously be omissions, which will arouse a storm 
of criticism, but there are omissions in practice everywhere now, and opposition 
might be met by ringing the changes on the topics to be studied from year to 
year. At least the experiment is worth trying during the next two years, in 
view of the approaching changes in the fundamental nature of the Northern 
Universities Matriculation Examination, for it might provide useful aid in 
framing the conditions for the new History syllabus. If only the authorities 
could be persuaded to move at once; but that is too much to hope. 


Mr. A. W. H. Woopwarp writes from 35 The Grove, Kettering :— 


The Report on a Questionnaire on the Teaching of Current Events which 
appeared in the March number of History was of special interest to me, as I 
have recently served on an ad hoc Committee of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools which presented a report, based on a 
questionnaire, on the part which the teaching profession can play in the pro- 
motion of peace and international co-operation. In the I.A.A.M. questionnaire, 
which was answered by 168 schools, there was a question as to the desirability 
of including in the school syllabus instruction about the League of Nations and 
our international obligations. The great majority of replies were in favour 
of such instruction being included in the syllabus. There was then a further 
question whether examining bodies should be asked to co-operate by setting 
— on these topics in School Certificate and Higher School Certificate 

istory papers. On this — opinion was pretty equally divided, some arguing 
that examinations kill all interest in a subject, and complaining that current 
history is too controversial and the examination syllabus too long as it is. 

Do examinations kill all interest in a subject? If they do, then we ought 
to agitate for the removal of the whole of History from every examination 
syllabus. But should such a removal ever take place we should find it followed 
by another—namely, the removal of History from the time-table of many schools. 
Similarly, in many schools History teachers will be discouraged from teaching 
current history until it has an examination value. I am no lover of examina- 
tions as they exist at present, but my experience of teaching School Certificate 
forms convinces me that the nearer we get to the present day in the syllabus 
the more interest is shown by tha pupils. 

_ Is the period taken in the School Certificate History paper too long because 
it covers the years 1815 to 1919? I notice that one of the replies to the His- 
torical Association’s questionnaire suggests that it should stop at 1910. How 
long must it go on stopping at 1910? And why 1910 of all years? Why not 
the year of the Diamond Jubilee, when England was still clearly the top nation ? 
It is obvious that the length of periods will become more and more of a problem 
as time goes on, and in my view the remedy is to eliminate the earlier years 
rather than the later ones. To a medieval specialist this may sound like heresy, 
but in our secondary schools we are making average British citizens, not pro- 
fessional historians. The Treaty of Locarno is likely to have more effect on 
their lives than the Treaty of Bretigny, so I suggest it is more important for 
them to have an understanding of the former than the latter. 

_ Is current history too controversial for the classroom? No, unless a teacher 
Is incapable of presenting more than one point of view. The chief defect of 
many citizens to-day is that they have not the slightest understanding of public 
affairs, and are therefore easy prey for the unscrupulous propagandist and 
would-be dictator. This defect would tend to disappear if we had real discussion 
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of current affairs in our classrooms, and any teacher worth his salt should be 
capable of avoiding the dogmatic assertion of his own pet theories. Future 
citizens will profit more from discussing the French and German views of the 
occupation of the Rhineland than from being told with authority that John 
was a bad king and Magna Carta a good thing. 

I must apologise for taking - so much of your space when I did not answer 
the original questionnaire, but I must plead that the questionnaire, for some 
reason or other, never reached me. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXXVII.—TuEr ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL, 1877.1 


CONSIDERED in the light of its results, the first annexation of the 
Transvaal is one of the most important events in the history of British 
colonial policy in the nineteenth century. Distrust of that policy 
was already widespread in South Africa, as a result of the annexation 
of Basutoland (1868) and of the diamond fields (1871). The proclama- 
tion (12 April, 1877) of British sovereignty over the Transvaal widened 
the breach between English and Dutch, and led to the war of 1880-1. 
It was at the same time an essential element in the formation of a 
self-conscious Afrikaner nation. 

Early work on the annexation was, in the main, so partisan as to 
be utterly misleading.2 The material for an adequate and impartial 
synthesis did not exist until the discovery and utilisation of important 
private records. For the published despatches on the British side 
bore the evident impress of preparation with a view to publication, 
whilst the official records from the republican side left important 
points obscure. It was clear that the republican leaders had played 
a part which was not altogether consistent with their public statements 
and the manifestoes which bore their signatures. The actual circum- 
stances of the annexation could only be revealed when private 
correspondence between those principally concerned had been made 
accessible. 

The proclamation of British sovereignty appeared over the signature 
of Sir Theophilus Shepstone, Natal’s great native administrator. 
Shepstone’s private diary and confidential correspondence throw much 
light on the real motives behind the annexation, and on the state of 
feeling in the Transvaal. These important papers, which have been 
consulted by a recent writer,® are now in the archives at Pieter- 
maritzburg. 

The annexation was the outcome of the adoption by Lord Carnarvon, 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Notre :— 

Documents. The official despatches relating to the annexation of the 
Transvaal may be studied in the following parliamentary papers : C 1776, C 1814, 
C 1815 and C 1883 of 1877. ‘Shepstone’s diary and private correspondence are 
in the Natal Archives. See also the S.N.A. Report Books, vols. 370-1 for the 
attitude of Cetewayo and the Zulu—Transvaal relations. The confidential 
despatches of Sir H. Bulwer are contained in G.H. letter books vols. 61-2, 85 
and 93. Correspondence of the Boer leaders is to be found in the Pretoria 
Archives (group B.V.). See also J. W. Colenso, Digest on Zulu Affaire (1883). 

SEcoNDARY Works. G. E. Buckle, Life of Disraeli (1920); Sir W. F. Butler, 
Life of Sir G. Pomeroy-Colley (1899); T. F. Carter, A Narrative of the Boer War 
(1882); 8. P. Engelbrecht, 7’. #’, Burgers (1933); Sir A. Hardinge, Life of H. H. M. 
Herbert, 4th Earl of Carnarvon (1925); E. J. P. Jorissen, T'ransvaalsche Herin- 
neringen (1897); W. J. Leyds, U'he firat annewation of the Transvaal (1906); 
Sir G. F. Maurice and Sir G, C, Arthur, Life of Lord Wolseley (1924); C. J. Uys, 
op. cit.; E. A, Walker, Lord de Villiera and His Times (1925). 

* Eg. A. Aylward, The Transvaal of Vo-Day (1878); H. R. Haggard, 
Cetywayo and his White Neighbours (1882); W. J. ‘Leyds, The First Annexation 
of the T'ranavaal (1906); F. W. Reitz, A Century of Wreng (1900). 

* C.J. Uys, Jn the Era of Shepstone (1933), 
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the Secretary of State, of a new policy of expansion in South Africa, 
For thirty years British policy towards the emigrant states had been 
based on a firm resolve to keep them away from the coast. Despite 
the attempt to stake a claim to Delagoa Bay by the annexation to 
Natal (1861) of the island of Inyaka, the British Government failed to 
forestall the Transvaal at this vital port of entry into southern Africa, 
For, with the publication of the MacMahon award (1875), the republic 
found a weak link in the cordon which had been drawn round its 
frontiers. As had been anticipated, the republican Government took 
immediate steps to raise a loan for the construction of a railroad to 
Lourenco Marques, and confidently discussed the actual purchase 
of Delagoa Bay from Portugal. 

It was believed at Downing Street that the MacMahon award 
involved the loss of all effective control over the authorities at Pretoria, 
Since its independence had been recognised at the Sand River 
Convention of 1852, the republic had been a constant source of alarm 
to its neighbours. It is not necessary to refer to British or colonial 
evidence to substantiate this statement. The records of the Volksraad 
contain ample material to justify the verdict that the Government was 
incompetent to restrain anarchy within its borders.1_ So long as the 
Transvaal could be kept away from the coast, the British authorities 
could at least exercise some control over the supply of arms and 
ammunition to both Boers and natives. With Delagoa Bay in 
Portuguese hands, the safety of the neighbouring British colony of 
Natal was clearly jeopardised. Moreover, in the circumstances 
which followed the award the Transvaal could not be persuaded to 
enter into confederation with the other South African communities— 
a consummation which Lord Carnarvon was not alone in regarding as 
essential for the future security of white rule in the sub-Continent. 

At the Foreign Office the Delagoa Bay award was regarded as an 
opening of the door to German ambitions. It was known that Bismarck 
had already been approached to declare a protectorate over the 
Transvaal.2_ Though the German Chancellor had refused to entertain 
a suggestion which proceeded from a group of German merchants, it 
was evident that he might make a different reply to any direct request 
from the authorities of the Transvaal. In 1876, the Rev. T. F. Burgers, 
President of the South African Republic, proceeded to Europe to 
negotiate a railway loan, and if possible alliances with European 
Powers. It was the year of the Brussels Conference, which revealed 
the colonial rivalries of the Great Powers and foreshadowed a period 
of acute competition for African territories. 

Fear of foreign intervention in South Africa was a principal cause 
of the decision to bring together the various colonies and states in a 
federal union under the British flag. And, since the Transvaal would 
not agree to federation, annexation came to be viewed as an essential 
step to safeguard British interests and avert the dangers of disunion. 

It has been suggested that this was the only motive for Shepstone’s 
annexation, and that the causes alleged in the official British despatches 
were intended to serve merely as a justification of annexation to the 
British public, Outstanding among the factors emphasised in these 


1 Bee (e.g.) the Report on the Zoutpansberg Question (1868) of a Volksraad 
Commission, printed in The Natal Witness, 21 July 1868. 

* J. A. Wiid, Die Rolle der Burenrepubliken in der Auswartigen und Kolonialen 
Politik des Deutschen Reisches in den Jahren 1883-1900; and Historical Revision 
LXAXIX, History, xx, 154, 
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despatches was the danger of a general struggle between European 
and Bantu arising from the weakness of the republic and its provocative 
policy towards the native tribes on its frontiers. Fear of such a war 
had long exercised the minds of Secretaries of State and their repre- 
sentatives in Cape Colony and Natal. Only one year after the signature 
of the Sand River Convention, Lieutenant-Governor Pine of Natal had 
reported that the Boers interpreted the treaty as placing Zululand under 
their exclusive control, adding that any collision between Zulus and 
Boers resulting from the intention of the farmers to form a settlement 
within the north-west corner of Zululand must imperil the safety of 
Natal.1 The steady encroachments of the Transvaal Boers towards 
the sea was a constant theme in despatches from Pietermaritzburg 
deploring the growing restlessness among the large native population. 
Unfriendly relations between the Transvaal and Zululand were a 
danger to neighbouring European communities, whatever might be 
the outcome of actual hostilities. Victory for the farmers would mean 
the pouring of large numbers of Zulu refugees into the already crowded 
lands of Natal. Defeat would be even more perilous, for there were 
ample indications of concerted action among the chiefs along the 
whole Bantu belt which linked together the Swazi and Bapedi of the 
north with Zululand, Basutoland, and the teeming areas of Pondoland 
and Kaffraria. Forty years ago Sir Charles Lucas suggested ? that 
the proclamation of British sovereignty over the Transvaal “ ought 
to be judged rather in the light of what had gone before ” than of what 
came afterwards. Now, the vital decade of 1868-77 had demonstrated 
the unity of South African politics and the impossibility of localising 
its problems. A disturbance of equilibrium in the northern Transvaal 
might well have the most dangerous repercussions in the frontier lands 
of the Cape and Natal. 

The war between the Transvaal and the Bapedi chief Sekukuni, 
which broke out in the year 1876, cannot be lightly dismissed as “ the 
picturesque pretext” for annexation. It is true that the reverse 
inflicted by Sekukuni on a Boer commando led by Burgers in person 
was exaggerated into a decisive defeat by Sir Henry Barkly, who was 
led thereby to anticipate an immediate application to the High 
Commissioner to take over the country. Barkly’s warning hastened 
the action of Lord Carnarvon and led to the despatch post-haste of 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who happened to be in England, on his 
mission as special commissioner “ to carry out any negotiations which 
may be found necessary and practicable.” Shepstone’s warrant 
authorised him to annex the Transvaal, provided he were satisfied 
that a sufficient number of the inhabitants, or the legislature, desired 
it. But before Shepstone could reach Pretoria, Sekukuni had been 
forced to sue for peace. Active intervention could no longer be based 
on the danger of aggression from the Bapedi chief. 

Nevertheless, the position of affairs remained critical. Though 
the farmers and their Swazi allies had emerged victorious, the 
campaign had been protracted and expensive, whilst the ignominious 
flight of the President’s commando left a deep impression upon the 
minds of the Zulus. The latter were the most Scnddshis native 


? Pine to Secretary of State, 8 June, 1853. 

®* Sir C, P. Lucas, Historical Geography of the British Colonies, Vol. tv. Part 
I. (1896), p. 274, 

a. ni Brookes, History of Native Policy in South Africa (1924), pp. 123, 
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tribe in South Africa; and, as Shepstone well knew, they looked with 
some contempt upon Sekukuni, who was a minor vassal of their own 
king Cetewayo. Frontier skirmishes in the Utrecht area were very 
likely to issue in a general conflict between Zulus and Boers. In the 
spring and summer of 1876-7, fighting actually occurred in the 
debateable territory between Cetewayo’s vassal Umbellini and Boer 
farmers. Complaining that he had not had an opportunity of washing 
his spears since his father, Panda’s, death, Cetewayo had been moving 
his impis towards the Transvaal frontier before Shepstone left Pieter- 
maritzburg for Pretoria. 

The view that British annexation was necessary to prevent blood- 
shed and that the ultimate security of European civilisation in South 
Africa rested on the strength of Britain’s sovereign power in the 
sub-Continent has been accepted by the majority of English writers. 
More recent research has led to some modification of this view. Shep- 
stone’s private correspondence shows that the line of action pursued 
was to excite the apprehensions of the Boers in regard to Cetewayo 
and to use the frontier tension as a weapon to induce the Transvaal 
to consent to British sovereignty. From the War Office, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had written suggesting that Shepstone should “‘ use Cetewayo 
as a powerful lever to influence wavering spirits.” It is evident that 
Shepstone, on his arrival in Pretoria, paid some attention to advice 
of this nature. He made clear to the republican authorities that 
Britain would refuse to sanction any extension of territory or to give 
assistance against the Zulus so long as the Transvaal remained 
independent. 

This standpoint is intelligible if Shepstone and his superiors really 
believed that the maintenance of peace and order depended upon 
British intervention. It has, however, been suggested? that the 
danger from the Zulus was unreal and that Cetewayo “ massed on a 
hint from Shepstone ” * and would not have dared to attack Transvaal 
territory without Shepstone’s permission. Dr. Uys has argued ‘ that 
Shepstone soon abandoned his original intention not to coerce the 
republic but to study the wishes of its inhabitants, and that his course 
of action in Pretoria during the three months which preceded the 
hoisting of the Union Jack was to discover reasons which would 
justify a policy predetermined in London. There is some evidence to 
support these contentions. Native emissaries from Zululand certainly 
reported at Pietermaritzburg, in March 1877, that the Zulu army had 
massed “in readiness at the call of Somtseu (Shepstone) to go round 
towards the upper side of the Dutch.”’> Moreover, Shepstone had 
significantly requested Sir Henry Bulwer, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Natal, to stop the importation of war material into the Transvaal. 

Shepstone was evidently not averse to employing some pressure at 
Pretoria with a view to securing that consent to annexation upon which 
Lord Carnarvon had insisted. But a detailed study of the records 
of the Native Affairs department at Pietermaritzburg does not support 


1 Lucas, op. cit., p. 275. Cf. “‘ The annexation of the Transvaal saved the 
Boers from annihilation at the hands of the Zulus,” 8. Low and L. C. Sanders, 
Political History of England, xu. (1911), p. 316. ‘‘ That the annexation saved 
the Boers of the Transvaal from destruction is hardly open to question,” J. A. R. 
Marriott, England since Waterloo (1913), p. 478. 

® Reitz, op. cit., p. 27; Leyds, op. cit., p. 227. 

* E. A. Walker, History of South Africa (1928), p. 371. 

* Uys, op. cit., p. 291. 

* §.N.A. Reports and Messages, vol. 370 (Natal Archives), p. 90. 
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the theory that Cetewayo assembled his regiments at Shepstone’s 
request. ‘The special commissioner’s influence over the Zulu monarch 
has been exaggerated. Though Shepstone had crowned Cetewayo 
king of the Zulu nation, he had soon discovered that the new monarch 
was little disposed to follow any other lead than his own inclinations. 
Writing to Napier Broome, Natal’s colonial secretary, on 14 February, 
1877, Shepstone asserted: ‘‘ While I am here, Cetewayo will do 
nothing; but if I were to withdraw without fulfilling my mission, I 
believe that not only the Zulus but every native tribe in the Transvaal 
and bordering on it would attack and wipe it out.” In this message 
there is no exaggeration of Zulu hatred of the Boers. But, aecording 
to Sir Henry Bulwer, Cetewayo entertained no feelings of gratitude 
or genuine friendship for Natal. Only fear of the Boers had kept 
Cetewayo loyal to the colonial authorities. The unexpected weakness 
of the Transvaal against Sekukuni dispelled this restraining influence, 
and greatly increased the danger of Zulu aggression. Bulwer used 
all his influence in the direction of peace. Cetewayo’s response, one 
month before Shepstone left Natal for Pretoria, was to order the 
messengers of the Government to “ go back and tell the English that 
I shall now act on my own account. I shall not agree to any laws or 
rules from Natal.” 

The danger of a formidable native struggle was not invented in 
order to justify annexation of the Transvaal. At the same time, the 
attitude of the British Government over the previous decade scarcely 
supported the claim that its representative came as a disinterested 
friend to succour a weak community from native aggression. For, 
if the Transvaal was utterly bankrupt, its financial troubles must 
in part be attributed to the retention by the coastal colonies of customs 
duties paid on goods in transit for the Transvaal. Moreover, it was 
unfair, except on the hypothesis that the continuance of the republican 
régime endangered the security of its neighbours, to sever the supply 
of arms and ammunition when guns could be readily procured by 
natives at the diggings in Griqualand West. Shepstone’s proceedings 
at Pretoria were clearly based on the calculation that the Boer leaders 
must be induced to co-operate in the establishment of British authority 
by continual reminder of the dangers of isolation. 

In this campaign he was powerfully assisted by the attitude of 
Burgers. Despite a recent attempt to rehabilitate the Transvaal 
President, it is evident that the success of Shepstone’s mission was 
largely due to Burgers. When the special commissioner reached 
Pretoria, the country was on the eve of a presidential election. Burgers’ 
personal unpopularity accounts for his very friendly reception of the 
Natalian. His formidable rival was Kruger, and against Kruger 
Burgers needed Shepstone’s support. Dr. Uys has no difficulty in 
showing that “‘ Sir Theophilus was convinced beyond any doubt of 
Burgers’ support against their common enemy, Kruger.”? The 
country was the prey of bitterly hostile factions. As Burgers declared 
in later years,* the followers of Kruger “ considered themselves absolved 
from their obligations to the State under my rule, while the Boers 
adhering to me did not care to support a State of which Kruger was to 
become the chief.”’ In reality, Burgers stood no chance of re-election. 
He nevertheless hoped to use the special commissioner’s presence in 
Pretoria to induce the Volksraad to accept, as the only alternative 

1 §. P. Engelbrecht, 7’. #. Burgers (1933). 
* Uys, op. cit., p. 272. * Carter, op. cit., p. 564, 
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to annexation, a drastic reform of the constitution which would 
strengthen the executive authority and prolong for two years his own 
tenure of the office of president. He accordingly painted a hopeless 
picture of the state under its unreformed régime and spoke despairingly 
of the bankruptcy of its finances. Even when Shepstone had made 
plain to him that he must accomplish the objects of his mission, Burgers 
allowed him to believe that he could rely on the President’s co. 
operation. Yet, when the proclamation of annexation was ready for 
issue, Burgers insisted on a formal protest. 

It is sometimes asserted that Shepstone acted in haste, “ without 
troubling to ascertain the real drift of Dutch opinion.”! In this 
connection it must be remembered that Shepstone was three months 
in the republican capital before he proclaimed the Transvaal a part 
of the British Empire, and that during this period he was in constant 
touch with various sections of the community. Owing to the economic 
depression and the apparently incurable insolvency of the state, 
numerous groups of discontented burghers were ready to support the 
clamour of the towns for annexation. It is significant that the state 
attorney, Dr. Jorissen, in his T’ransvaalsche Herinneringen?* gave his 
considered opinion that, had Shepstone summoned the Volksraad 
after annexation, he would have obtained a vote of confidence. This 
view is accepted by Professor Walker. The opposite view is that the 
. Special commissioner was “led away by the opinions of a small and 
unrepresentative minority.” * The material for a final judgment is 
not available. Addresses in favour of annexation came mainly from 
the townsfolk. Sir Pomeroy Colley, who toured the state during 1875, 
estimated that two-fifths of the population were friendly towards some 
form of union with the British colonies of the south. In April 1877, 
as a result of party divisions and the anticipation that British rule 
would mean relief from taxation and economic prosperity, it is 
probable that a majority could have been found to support Shepstone’s 
proclamation. It is noteworthy that T. F. Carter, an unusually severe 
critic of British policy in South Africa, affirms * that ‘‘ the annexation 
by Sir Theophilus Shepstone was an act which undoubtedly the 
great majority of the Boers welcomed .. . in spite of their love of 
independence.” 

At Pretoria the annexation was received quietly enough. The 
republican printing press (De Volksstem) made no difficulty over the 
printing of Shepstone’s proclamation. Despite the official protest 
of the executive council, all but one of its members retained office 
under the new administration. There was no occasion for the employ- 
ment of the small military force which Bulwer had assembled in 
readiness at Newcastle. 

It was natural that Lord Carnarvon should conclude that public 
opinion acquiesced in the change. Shepstone’s despatches convinced 
him that annexation had been unavoidable, and was not contrary 
to the wishes of the majority of the inhabitants. 

Unfortunately, Shepstone, though personally popular at Pretoria, 

* Low and Sanders, op. cit., p. 315. Cf. Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, ui, 202, 

* Joriasen, op. cit., p. 34. 

* Lord de Villiers and His Times, pp. 135-6 ( Kruger and Jorissen . . . 
went, almost pro forma, to lodge their protests in London”’); History of South 
Africa, p. 381, 

* Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 111, 202; Uys, op. cit., pp. 383-7. 

* Carter, op, cit., p. 26, 
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showed little insight inte the Boer mind. Lord Carnarvon, on his 
side, was too eager to take a step which he regarded as an essential 
preliminary to federation of South Africa under the Queen’s flag. 

One alleged motive for intervention may be summarily dismissed. 
Britain did not annex the Transvaal in order to become possessed of 
its mineral wealth. Gold mining in 1877 was altogether insignificant, 
whilst the Keate award (1871) had deprived the republic of all territory 
known to be diamondiferous. 

Whilst the annexation has been denounced as a “ deliberate and 

t international crime,” * the point of view of those writers who 
have defended it is that the ultimate responsibility for peace and order 
in the sub-Continent rested with Britain.? The independence granted 
by the Sand River convention had not been unconditional; and it 
was well understood even in the republics that Britain retained certain 
responsibilities. Governor Sir George Grey had been a sympathetic 
friend of the Boers, but he held the view that the continued indepen- 
dence of the republics involved perpetuating disturbance and disorder. 
If lack of control over the native policy of the Transvaal was a source 
of embarrassment and danger to other European communities, it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the paramount power was entitled 
to intervene. 

The war of 1880-1 was provoked, not so much by the annexation 
itself, as by the failure to fulfil Shepstone’s promise that the Transvaal 


should have its own separate government with the fullest possible 
measure of legislative autonomy. 


A. F. Harrersteyr. 


1 Engelbrecht, op. cit., passim. ? Brookes, op. cit., p. 123. 
% Lucas, op. cit., pp. 274-6. 
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REVIEWS 


Man and the Sea: Stages in Maritime and Human Progress. By 
J. Hotzanp Ross. 1935. xii+ 288 pp. W. Heffer & Sons. 
10s. 6d. 


Tus book is none the less interesting for being difficult to classify. 
It is not a laboured treatise, but rather a series of chapters on aspects of 
maritime history, separately dealt with and not related to any well- 
marked centraltheme. It is evident that the author has read, inquired, 
and meditated long on these subjects, and he gives us the results in a 
lively and readable style abounding in the detail of sea life through the 
ages. It is by no means a heavy book, but certainly a full one. The 
nearest approach it contains to a formulated doctrine is the proposition, 
frequently advanced, that islanders, by reason of their contact with the 
sea, tend to become more manly, intelligent and enterprising than con- 
tinentalmen. It isa generalisation incapable of strict proof, and might 
be countered by another, equally lacking in depth, that possibly it was 
the possession of the above qualities that led tribes to become islanders ; 
for presumably their ancestors were continentals. And indeed there 
are large exceptions to the ascription of maritime virtue predominantly 
to islanders. The Portuguese of the fifteenth century made history on 
the sea, the French of the sixteenth century were shaping towards 
maritime supremacy when the wars of religion diverted their most 
energetic men to soldiering, the Germans of to-day are unsurpassed 
in the efficient working of a mercantile marine—and were not the 
Vikings, the very type of daring seamen, by origin a continental 
people? And going farther back, what of the Pheenicians? History 
shows that any people will take to the sea if it promises them a reward. 

Among Dr. Holland Rose’s chapters the last four seem to the 
present writer the best. ‘‘ Early Man in the Pacific ” gives excellent 
details of the Polynesian canoe sailors and their craft. ‘* Bougainville, 
Cook and the Problems of the Pacific’’ includes in a comparative 
study the achievements of Wallis and Carteret, besides the two explorers 
named in the title, and may be thought to emphasise rather heavily 
the merits of Bougainville. ‘‘ Sea Power versus Land Power, 1803- 
14,” is an account of some factors in the overthrow of Napoleon which 
are often ignored even in large-scale histories. Finally, ‘‘ Steam 
Power and the Suppression of the Slave Trade ” shows how Atlantic 
slaving went on, not as a dwindling survival, but as an increasing 
business, for many decades after it was legally abolished. 

The book may be recommended to teachers of history who have not 
specialised on its maritime aspects. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


A History of the Greek World from 479 to 323 2.c. By M. L. W. LaistNEr. 
1936. xv +492 pp. Methuen. 15s. 


Tuts volume covers Greek history from the Persian Wars to the 
death of Alexander in three hundred-odd pages. The narrative is 
followed by chapters on Warfare, Government, Economics, Art, 
Literature, Science and Philosophy, and Religion. An appendix 
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shortly describes the sources, and to this is added a select Bibliography. 
The book is a very competent piece of work. It is founded upon wide, 
accurate and well-digested knowledge; the author has no axe to 
grind; he is sensible and fair-minded in his judgments. Balance, too, 
has been maintained in the treatment, and the survey of events in 
the short compass prescribed is well proportioned. It is a safe text- 
book, and the young will pick up from it no wrong and disastrous ideas. 
And yet, with all its admirable virtues, it is not very exciting nor 
stimulating. Bury told us that history is a science, not an art, and 
perhaps we must put up with the consequences. The lack of style is 
difficult to diagnose. As a general rule, the individual sentences are 
grammatical and well constructed—the unfortunate statement that 
“popular government in the time of Demosthenes was far from 
synonymous with Periclean democracy ” is not typical of the author’s 
use of words—but at best the writing displays craftsmanship, not art, 
and the result is duller than it should be. 

The chapters on various special topics naturally vary both in 
merit and utility. The best I thought to be the sketch of Economic 
Life and the least valuable the sections dealing with Art, Literature 
and Philosophy, since simple discussions of these topics for this period 
are so readily available elsewhere and on a less restricted scale. It 
is doubtful what value select bibliographies may have in a book of this 
kind, unless, indeed, the items are really selected upon some definite 
principle. For example, in the section on Religion we are referred to 
Mommsen, Die Feste der Stadt Athen. This book, published in 1898, 
has now been superseded by Deubner’s work on the Attic festivals. 
But if you put that in, you must also put in Nilsson’s Griechische Feste, 
which deals with the non-Attic festivals. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether either of these important specialist works should figure 
in a bibliography attached to a text-book and constructed on the scale 
of eight entries in all under the heading of Religion. 


W. R. Hatiiay. 


A History of Rome from 753 2.c. to 4.v. 410. By Cyrim E. Rosrnson. 
1935. xiv + 456 pp. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Rosrnson’s History of the Roman Republic (reviewed in these 
pages, April 1933) was received with general approval, and an 
equally warm welcome may be accorded to this present volume, the 
first half of which consists of an abbreviation of the earlier work. 
The pruning has been carried out skilfully, and there is no appearance 
of compression or an overloading of the narrative with detail. Indeed, 
the present volume retains the merits of its predecessor: a well- 
balanced and proportioned narrative, written in a brisk style and 
enlivened by many picturesque touches. The second part of the book 
carries the story of the Roman Empire down to its fall. Here, too, 
the outlines are drawn with a firm hand, and the details are not allowed 
to spoil the balance. The Julio—Claudian emperors are judged rather 
more harshly than by many modern historians; Mr. Robinson, for 
instance, gives us the conventional portrait of Claudius as the mere tool 
of his freedmen and wives. Seneca, too, fares badly: not only is he 
something of a fraud, but he is even denied the glory of attempted 
tyrannicide (p. 297). In constitutional matters a somewhat firmer 
delineation of the attitude of the individual emperors to the Senate 
would have been welcome: for example, little attempt is made to 
explain why Claudius encroached on the sphere of the Senate. Frontier 
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problems are given due place, although Nero’s eastern policy is over. 
simplified. Mr. Robinson is particularly happy in his general sketches 
of Roman life and thought; he is able to find room for many allusions 
to and quotations from the ancient sources. The book is furnished, 
like its predecessor, with useful maps and chronological tables, but it is 
further enriched by a number of carefully chosen illustrations. 

Military history is rightly not allowed to overcrowd the canvas; 
but while Mr. Robinson’s narrative is vivid, he often fails to do justice 
to the tactics or strategy. The account of the movements leading up 
to Telamon is misleading; there is no reference to the decisive action 
of the Roman cavalry at Zama; there is little appreciation of Marius’ 
strategy against Jugurtha or of the movements of Pompey and Sertorius 
in Spain; the description of Actium does not take account of recent 
wofk ; and Agricola’s campaigns might be sketched with a firmer hand, 

Since we may hope for a second edition of this book in due season, 
it is perhaps worth noting some minor errors. No inscription relating 
to Lars Porsenna has been found (p. 13). It is not made clear (pp. 13 
and 17) that the battle of Lake Regillus was fought against the Latins, 
The Twelve Tables were not established by the Valerio-Horatian laws 
(p. 19). The equation of ‘‘ Latin ”’ with “ half-franchise ”’ is confusing 
(p. 27). The mole built at Carthage was not 100 yards wide, but 24 feet 
at the top and four times as wide at the bottom (p. 96). Mithridates 
Eupator was VI, and his predecessor V (p. 150). Details of the map on 
p. 151 should be corrected by reference to Dr. Cary’s map in C.A.H., 
1x, p. 396. Mithridates’ asylum was first Pitane and then Mitylene, 
not Delos (p. 153). On p. 192 the Eburones have usurped the réle of 
the Usipetes. The Prefectura Annone was established after a.p. 6 
(p. 247). The old view of the Quinquennium Neronis is retained 
(p. 293). An average journey from Puteoli to Alexandria might take 
twenty days (p. 343). The retiarius was armed with a three-pronged 
spear (p. 351). Further, one wonders whether a re-reading of the 
evidence set out in C.A.H., 1x, pp. 224-5 and x, p. 66, might not induce 
Mr. Robinson to modify his views of Cesar’s dynastic plans (p. 221) 
and the dating of Antony’s marriage to Cleopatra (p. 228). More 
disconcerting is the fact that several of the errors pointed out in a 
review of Mr. Robinson’s previous book (in the Classical Review, 
May 1933, pp. 86-7) are allowed to maapens in the present volume 
(e.g. on pp. 170, 179, and 198). The following misprints have been 
noticed : read 229 (p. 49), Falerii (p. 52), Gisgo (p. 69), Villia (p. 106), 
Manlius and Orange (p. 136), 89 (p. 146), Afranius (p. 211), Valens 
(p. 309), Lugdunum (p. 342), Drobete (p. 363), Adiabene (p. 368), 
Bar-cokba (p. 372), egregius (p. 374 n.), 161 (p. 378). Finally, there are 
more than twenty misprints in the Index. 

Such details, however, must not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that Mr. Robinson has given us a very useful and stimulating one- 
volume history of Rome, distinguished alike for its vigour, clearness and 
just proportions. Howarp H. ScuLLarp. 


A History of the Church. An Introductory Study. By Parirp Huaues. 
Vol. 1. 1934, x +395 pp; Vol. um. 1935, xvi + 517 pp. 
Sheed & Ward, 10s, 6d. and 15s. 

In the Foreword to his first volume the author states his purpose 
of providing a sketch of the whole history of the Church as “ an intro- 
duction for English readers to the work of the best Catholic historical 
scholarship of the last thirty years.” It was planned for three volumes 
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—the themes of which are set forth in a very attractive scheme viz. 
The Church and the World in which it was Founded; The Church and 
the World it Created; The Church and the Christian World’s Revolt 

inst it. ‘Two of the volumes lie before us. They can claim to have 
fulfilled the author’s intention. The Roman Catholic reader will 
find in them a record which should satisfy him of those activities of 
the Church in which he might be expected to be interested down to 
the day when St. Thomas Aquinas produced in his Summa Theologica, 
“the greatest book ever written.” 

For a Catholic history based on the research of Catholic scholars, 
this work has a singularly uncatholic flavour. It smacks of the 
apologetic history of the type in which small denominations fighting 
for their existence have been wont to indulge. It seems to have no 
interest in the Eastern Church save at the points where it came into 
contact with the See of Rome, and considerable space is devoted to 
half-forgotten petty squabbles. Some of these were certainly bones 
of contention within the Roman Church in the years preceding 1870, 
but to enlarge upon them at the expense of leaving out all mention of 
Ulfilas, or Vincent of Lerins, or the conversion of Russia to the Christian 
faith—to mention only three glaring omissions—is denominational in 
the extreme. This narrow approach, however, is not without value. 
It does make provision for those students who want to learn quickly 
how the Roman Church of to-day looks back on any episode in its long 
history. Each volume is furnished not only with an excellent index, 
which facilitates consultation, but also with useful maps and time-charts. 

The author has no conscientious objection to footnotes, for to one 
small unimportant paragraph (1, 185-6) he has supplied no fewer than 
eight, containing twenty-two references. But this stands alone. 
Quotations appear throughout with no indication of their source. 
Sometimes they are so much to the point that one wants to know more 
of their author; e.g. he quotes this judgment on Origen that he is 
“like some great river in flood, which in its very abundance, brings 
down together the rich fertilising mud and the sand whence comes 
sterility.”” This may be a doubtful verdict, but it is distinctly arresting. 

In some ways the most impressive part of the book is the dramatic 
and detailed description of the way in which the Church, under great 
leaders, succeeded in retrieving the disasters of the tenth century. 
There is no attempt to minimise the depths to which the Roman 
Church had fallen, unless it be the suggestion that the record is too 
ugly to be true. ‘‘ The details of this story are so grotesque that they 
lose all relation to reality. They have scarcely any power to shock, 
so great is their incredibility.” For the Popes of political ability who 
delivered the Church from this pit and established its goings he has 
the highest praise. Yet even to the best of them he attributes some- 
what sub-Christian ambitions. He can say of Innocent IV “The 
dream of Innocent was accomplished and the Hohenstaufen razed 
from the land of the living.” No less enthusiastic is he concerning 
the development of thought. His appreciation of the intellectual 
achievement of the thirteenth century is unbounded. ‘“ There has, 
probably, never been anything, in the intellectual order, to equal 
this...” It leaves one wondering how the Renaissance will fare in 
his third volume. 

In every section there are judgments which might easily be chal- 
lenged, but this review is not the place for such discussions, But 
since this will be, for a long time, the text-book of many theological 
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students, there is one blemish, outside the sphere of controversy, to 
which attention should be drawn. While the style is adequate to 
the extent that technical terms are used with some real appreciation 
of their meaning, the volumes are not easy reading. The reason was 
not apparent at first. But it became fairly obvious as one read 
on. e obscurity of certain constructions vanished when one 
turned them into French. Involved sentences, the crucial words 
of which were “for all” became simple when one read “ pourtant.” 
The scholars the author is interpreting are nearly all French, and his 
diligent reading has left marks on his style. Names are often in a 
French form, e.g. Bonaventure, Denis, Valentine. French idioms are 
transferred to English, often with disastrous results. Augustine 
assisted at the sermons of Ambrose (1, 12); the Pope assisted at 
Henry III’s death-bed (m, 250); the Pope exposes the traditional 
faith (m1, 151); scholars comment Aristotle (11, 368); bishops retire to 
their sees (m1, 431); form is constantly used for train, and formation 
for training (1, 57, 2, 364); term is equivalent to end (1, 57); and one 
wonders if the phrases “‘ announce themselves ”’ (1, 53), “ sueing out ” 
(11, 418), and “ anti-papal movement,” equivalent to “ supporting an 
anti-pope ’’ have not a similar origin. One phrase which defied exegesis 
‘* Bologna, for example, Osimo ”’ (11, 166) has doubtless its explanation 
in a French source. If equal regard had been paid to the German 
Roman Catholic historians, the content of the work would have been 
richer, and its style less vulnerable. 
Huex Wart. 


Saint Ambroise et Empire Romain. By J-R. Patanque. 1933. 
xvi + 599 pp. Paris: E.de Boccard. 60 fr. 

The Life and Times of St. Ambrose. By F. Homes DuppEN. 2 vols. 
1935. x-+ 755 pp. Milford. 35s. 


THovucH never neglected by historians, the close of the fourth 
century, one of the most crucial periods in the relations of Christianity 
with the Roman Empire, has in recent years attracted renewed atten- 
tion. The ecclesiastical policy of Ambrose, the central figure in these 
relations, has been authoritatively treated by H. von Campenhausen 
(Ambrosius von Mailand als Kirchenpolitiker, Leipzig, 1929), and M. 
Palanque’s volume, the harvest of a long series of Vorarbeiten, deals 
complementarily with the secular aspect of his political activities. 
Dr. Homes Dudden has now supplied for the English reader a detailed 
account of the historical background, and a fully documented estimate 
of the character, work and teaching of Ambrose. 

Though Constantine had made Christianity a religio licita, this 


* Some points may be noted where correction is needed, apart altogether 
from pointe of controversy: 1, 31, “ formation” should be formalism; 1, 42, 
1, 28, a“ nor ” is obviously omitted; 1, 48, ‘‘ Genesareth ” should be Gennesareth; 
1, 66, “‘ contemporary ” does not express the relation of Clement and Ignatius 
to Peter; 1, 88,  Macrian”’ and 1, 205, 206, 392, ‘* Macrinus,”’ ought both to 
be Macrianus; 1, 126, 127, 120, ‘‘ Monarchist” should be Monarchian; 1, 200, 
“ Philostorgius ” ought to be Philostratus; 1, 238, 1. 4, an “as” ought to be 
inserted; 1, 278, 281, 391, “ Nazianzen”’ is an adjective, not a place-name; 
ui, 9, * Milevis”’ should be Mileve; u, 31, “ Ithacus” should be Ithacius; 0, 
62, “ Poitiers ” should be Tours; 1, 329, for ‘ before’ read earlier; u, 367, for 
* adherendo ” read diligendo; 11, 450 “ (maxime ration) peceatie” is wrong, 
should it not be (maxime) ratione peccati? u, 491, for ‘ witless”? read unwitting. 
There are some divergent spellings like Pachomius (1, 174) and Pakhomius (1, 
355), Marmoutiers (1, 62) and Marmoutier (1, 179), and a few misprints like 
Nestorious (i, 295). 
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action in itself merely enrolled it among the many cults legitimately 
ised in the Empire, and sixty years later its constitutional position 
in the State was still insecure. Constantine’s successors had varied 
in their attitude towards both paganism and Arianism, and Valentinian 
[had preserved a strict neutrality in matters of religion. The personal 
influence of Ambrose on Theodosius I and his immediate predecessors 
was probably the decisive factor which definitely transformed the 
Roman Empire into a Christian State; and this personal influence is 
the principal subject of M. Palanque’s interesting study. Basing 
himself at every step on the evidence of contemporary sources, he traces 
with delicate insight the gradual development of the moral ascendency 
which Ambrose finally established over the minds of Gratian and 
Theodosius, and the book concludes with a valuable section in which 
the author gathers up the passages previously cited into a general 
estimate of the views of Ambrose on the reciprocal duties of Church 
and State. An important series of appendices (151 pp.) is devoted to 
a critical evaluation of the sources, which consist mainly of the writings 
of Ambrose himself, and the chronology is revised at several points. 
These issues must be left to Ambrosian specialists, but the psychological 
methods employed by M. Palanque in deducing the characters of the 
personages involved are of more general interest. For some of his 
solutions the author would probably not claim finality, and at times 
(e.g. in the relations of Ambrose with Gratian, pp. 40 ff., and with the 
thirteen-year-old Valentinian II, pp. 165 ff.) the evidence hardly seems 
sufficient for a definite judgment of the réle played by the personal 
convictions of the youthful emperors. But it is impossible not to 
admire the consummate skill with which M. Palanque has assembled 
the mosaic of his sources into a brilliant and persuasive picture of the 
protagonists in this historical drama. 
Dr. Homes Dudden’s two volumes will be indispensable to students 
of this period. The field covered is much wider than that of M. 
Palanque. We are given not only a scholarly and comprehensive 
study of the activities and thought of Ambrose, but also a full account 
of the history and social life of his times. The scale of treatment 
may be indicated by the fact that no less than fifteen pages are devoted 
to a description of pagan ritual, thirty-four pages to Rome and Roman 
society, and a chapter to the early development of Augustine. An 
admirable apparatus of notes and appendices gives references at every 
point to the sources and secondary authorities. The contributions of 
recent research have been absorbed and critically estimated by the 
author, and the book should rank henceforward not only as the standard 
English biography of Ambrose, but also as an invaluable, and emi- 
nently readable, guide to the events of the late fourth century and the 
conditions of life prevailing in the western half of the Roman Empire. 
H. St. L. B. Moss, 


To-day Through Yesterday: Bk. 1, Kings, Nobles and Churchmen. By 
C. F. Stonz. 1935, xii-+ 180 pp. University of London 
Press, 2s. 6d, 

Makers of England: Bk. 1, Medieval Times, By N. H. Gress and 
L.W. T. Graps, 1935, 196 pp, O.U.P, 2s, 

Men and Movements in Huropean f istory ; Pt.1, The Middle Ages. By 
G.C. Dartaston, 1935, vili+ 183 pp, Bell, 2s, Gd, 


THERE is, it seems, in history teaching just now a very general 
search for more “ real’ knowledge, What exactly ia the nature of this 
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historical reality which we desire has not yet been determined. In the 
meantime, we instinctively invent methods for “ making it live.” 
Some emphasise approach—the present-day situation which must be 
caught and pictured before the contrasted past can have point. Some 
of us stress content—the selection of highly significant situations which 
must be treated as concretely and completely as possible. Or we may 
say that history becomes real only when its facts are handled, are 
studied rather than learnt. 

So far this feeling after reality has been characteristic only of the 
oral handling of material. Our text-books, with a few notable excep. 
tions, have continued to provide us with a level narrative in which 
aspects are conscientiously balanced and situations carefully general. 
ised. This is the product of an adult mind and is suitable only for such, 
The nature of historical reality for children is not of that order. 

To-day Through Yesterday marks a real advance on this point. Dr. 
Stone’s title indicates the whole approach and method of the book : the 
reality of yesterday is in to-day, therefore the initial approach to the 
past is in the present situation, but the ultimate understanding of to-day 
is through yesterday. In each new section the present is “ caught” 
through a picture to which attention is directed in the text. Dr. 
Stone’s illustrations are symbolic, and in many places he uses this 
method most ingeniously, as in the case of the policeman beside London 
Stone introducing the whole book, or of the clock-face and half-crown 
with Latin inscription which represent our debt to Rome. Sometimes 
his connection is far-fetched (e.g. St. Columba’s Church, Knightsbridge, 
to introduce the early missionaries), but the idea of taking nearly half 
one’s illustrations from modern photographs is full of suggestion; and 
there is great possibility for discussion in such things as the page of 
different records ranging from the newspaper to Stonehenge. 

Again, a certain reality has been achieved through the rigid selection 
of highly significant situations, together with the exclusion of anything 
which seems irrelevant to a simple understanding of the present day. 
It is noticeable that significant situations are often constitutional ones 
made concrete, as in one of the best chapters, on Domesday, Exchequer 
and Jury. But the scope of the book forms a serious limitation to 
complete treatment. Any text-book running from Prehistoric Times 
to Elizabeth will find difficulty in presenting its situations with the 
completeness and detail that children demand. 

Dr. Stone obviously looks to the individual work of the children to 
remedy this. The great joy of his book is that history is not presented 
as fact to be learnt, but as material to be handled, almost one might 
say, a8 clay to be worked. As much of his text is taken up with direct- 
ing the study of pictures and suggesting interesting questions as with 
making statements. Moreover, his slight text leads in each section up 
to the heading “ Things To Do,” both corporately and individually. 
His suggestions are good : in fact, one’s only quarrel with them is that 
so many lead out into fields of projects whence the class would never 
return in time to get to Elizabeth. Fundamentally Dr. Stone’s method 
does not fit his matter : he clings to an old-fashioned width of syllabus, 
yet in method he points the way to a time when text-books will ask 
questions which they will not answer, when, in fact, they will be, not 
text-books at all, but study-guides to “ research.” 

Makers of England shows in its preface the same dissatisfaction with 
mere facts to be learnt, and adopts the time-honoured method of 
history by biography in order to “ interest.” It is significant, however, 
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that in place of the stirring story of action to which we pinned our faith 
a few years ago, the writer often concentrates on how men made the 
governmental machine work. Our twelve- and fourteen-year-olds need 
no longer be put off with a superficial tale, but may get behind and 
examine some of “the works.”” The book takes in a series of great 
figures from St. Augustine to Warwick the Kingmaker, which has been 
wisely chosen ; it treats of such matters as the Salisbury Oath and Magna 
Carta with reasonable up-to-dateness; and it makes good use of 
original sources and illustrations. The style is stiff, however, and slips 
into an abstraction of phrase which spoils the attempt to make situations 
concrete. It is surprising that both here and in To-day Through 
Yesterday the same error of treating the lords’ demesne land as neces- 
sarily separate from the common three fields, has been made. 

Again in Mr. Darlaston’s preface to Men and Movements in European 
History one meets an echo of our problem. “ It is essential to start 
from the particular before going on to the generalisation . . . general- 
isations are only of vital interest to those who know something of the 
countless details on which they are based.” Yet his book almost 
entirely belies this truth, and again and again between the Fall of the 
Roman Empire and the Waning of the Middle Ages he lets slip the event 
or the person in a general sentence or abstract phrase. Thus Theodoric, 
Charlemagne and Frederick Barbarossa fade away, and only a few 
figures such as St. Benedict do not elude the grasp. The style is often 
vigorous, but the chapters treat of too many occasions, movements, 
people, to invest any with real significance and completeness. Another 
narrative, careful and full, has been added to the European history 
shelf for middle school forms, but little more can be said. 

We shall not, perhaps, get right down to the problem of books for 
Senior and Middle Schools until we learn how to write without such words 
as civilisation, culture, development, influence, prestige, admini- 
stration—and yet to treat of the realities of all these things. 

M. E. REEVEs. 


The Rise of the Stewarts. By AGNES MurE Mackenzig. 1935. xvi+ 
398 pp. Alexander Maclehose. 12s. 6d. 


Miss MacKENziz’s book covers the political history of Scotland from 
the accession of David II to the death of James IV. It is written in a 
vigorous and forthright style, and pays more than the usual attention 
to those foreign affairs that affected the course of events in the northern 
kingdom. If the author’s Stewarts are apt to be kings who “ can do no 
wrong,”’ we can always bear in mind that she is writing in reply to “ the 
strong anti-national and anti-Stewart bias of the dominant school of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries”’ (p. 388). And if Hume 
Brown’s History finds no place in her Bibliography, there is still 
evidence to show she has not scorned to use it. A word of praise should 
be given to the publishers for a pleasing piece of modern book-produc- 
tion, and to Miss Betty Aylmer for some delightful tail-pieces. 

This review might have ended here. But in her Sercnera Miss 


Mackenzie writes : ‘‘ On reading the standard historians, I have applied 
to various of their judgments the control of going myself to their raw 
material, and of supplementing certain of their omissions, a process 
which on more than one occasion has rather markedly altered the 
orthodox picture.” Upon applying the same control to Miss Mackenzie, 
however, we find the same process rather markedly altering her own 
picture. 
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The first section of her book which seemed to demand the exercise of 
some control against the records was that describing events followi 
the so-called “ secret Treaty of Westminster” (pp. 54-56). Let us 
analyse it. In the two (if not more) documents drawn up while David 
and his counsellors were in England is there any mention anywhere of 
Prince Lionel ? (p. 54). Admittedly one of the chroniclers refers to that 
prince; but the document, dated at Westminster, which Miss Mackenzie 
is purporting to quote, speaks only of “the aforesaid King of England 
[Edward III] or whosoever shall then be King of England ” (Acts i, 
493-494). This document, moreover, is clearly dated 27 November, 
but Miss Mackenzie makes it 26 November. And why call it secret? 
On the following page the Parliament held at Scone on 4 March, 1364, 
is confused with the General Council held at Perth on 13 January, 1365; 
and the quotation given under date 13 January is, in effect, from the 
Parliament of 4 March (p. 55). Turning to the next page, we are told 
that the politiques (according to the record it was a General Council) 
were ready to make “a friendly gesture: Prince Lionel, to make up for 
his disappointment, was granted by the Estates considerable lands in 
Man and Galloway, etc.” (p. 56). Was he? Did not the General 
Council propose an offer of the estates of Edward Balliol as part of a 
bargain for the remission of the balance of David’s ransom? And did 
they not proceed to suggest other financial expedients in an endeavour 
to meet the instalments on that ransom, in whole or in part, should their 
initial suggestions fail to receive acceptance? The record is quite 
clear, Miss Mackenzie far from it. Moreover, the records of the subse- 
quent (and equally important) Councils held at Perth (1365) and at 
Holyrood (1366) are wholly omitted from her account. And whilst we 
are discussing the balance of David’s ransom, why should the 24,000 
marks still due in 1380 (Rotuli Scotia, 1. 28b) suddenly become 25,000 
marks ? (p. 71). 

A little farther on, we felt bound to reflect that vivacity of style 
should not preclude accuracy of statement. There may have been a 
* Warming-pan plot” (p. 58), but should we not have been told that 
authority for it rather depends on the Liber Pluscardensis? And from 
the wording at the top of the next page no one would realise that 
Margaret survived David himself for some three years. 

Miss Mackenzie has a deep admiration for Tytler; so have we all. 
But when we are told that Robert II died on 13 May (p. 77), and that 
Robert LII died at Rothesay, a man broken by news of the capture of 
the young prince (pp. 105-6), we do incline to the opinion that it is 
dangerous to take such statements direct from Tytler and to ignore the 
conclusions later reached by Dunbar after a careful analysis of all the 
available evidence. 

A review, however, ought not to become a mere catalogue of corree- 
tions; and these examples, from the very beginning of the work, should 
suffice to put the reader on his guard. Miss Mackenzie has written an 
eminently readable book but, despite the claim in her Foreword, she 
would appear to have written it with insufficient attention to the 
original records, or with insufficient care. W. C. Dickinson. 


A Short History of Czechoslovakia. By Dr. Kamm Krorta. 
Translated by WittiamM BrarpmMore. 1935. viii + 200 pp. 
Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. 


‘Tuis book is in some respects a model of “ a short history,” for it 
is unconfused by masses of names and dates, it deals with social, econo- 
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mic and literary questions, and is the work of a man who, as a diplo- 
matist, has made, as well as taught and written, history. As M. 
Masaryk, the Czechoslovak Minister in London, says in his “ foreword,” 
his country stands for ‘‘ democracy, both in home affairs and in foreign 
policy,” and “‘ this democracy has deep historical roots.” The author 
shows how “‘ the collapse of the great Moravian Empire frustrated for 
more than a thousand years the union of all the Slav tribes of present- 
day Czechoslovakia.’’ But a Bohemian state survived, which Piem- 
syi II “ extended as far as the Adriatic,” thus justifying Shakespeare’s 
“ sea-coast of Bohemia.” The growth of the German element, now 
22 per cent. of the population, is traced from the thirteenth century, 
became stronger after the Hussite wars till in 1627 under the Habs- 
burgs German enjoyed “ equal rights with Czech,” hitherto the only 
official language, and after 1890 the Germans preponderated industrially. 
English influence through Wycliffe and Peter Payne inspired the 
Hussite movement. Bohemia became less important to the Habsburgs, 
who were, however, crowned as its kings till 1848, as Hungary became 
more so, Safarik’s proposal in 1848 to convert “ Austria into a federa- 
tion of nations ”’ failed, and after 1867 Hungary systematically Magya- 
rised the Slovaks, while simultaneously the gulf widened between the 
Bohemian Germans and Czechs. A proportionally larger space is 
devoted naturally to the creation of Czechoslovakia since the War. 
The reviewer witnessed the clever propaganda in Italy of M. Benes, 
who, as he said “ never contradicted the Italians, but always obtained 
what he wanted ’’—a proof of that diplomacy which has made him 
permanent Foreign Minister and won him a leading place at Geneva. 
Aided by Stefanik, he achieved rapprochement with the Slovaks, which 
resulted in the demand for a Czechoslovakia first inside, then outside, 
the Habsburg Empire, culminating in the proclamation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. Since 1918 the question of Tesin has been settled, 
Carpathian Ruthenia detached from Hungary, and the Orthodox 
placed under the Orthodox Church of Serbia. A concise review of 
foreign policy reveals better relations with Germany, including a free 
zone at Hamburg, since her cession of Glatz; although the German- 
Polish pact of 1934 caused coolness between Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. Italian sympathies with Hungary prevented renewal of the 
Italo-Czechoslovak treaty, and Czechoslovakia strongly opposes the 
Italian plan of “ a directorate of great powers.” Its two sheet-anchors 
are the Little Entente and the League of Nations, which it regards as 
the protector of the smaller nationalities. It opposes the Anschluss, 
sees a casus belli in the restoration of the Habsburgs, and was further 
alienated from Hungary by Lord Rothermere’s revisionist campaign, 
which has won for its author a golden inscription on a column at 
Buda-Pesth. Mention might have been made of Dr, Seton-Watson in 
the section about relations with Britain. The memory of Huss tem. 
porarily interrupted those with the Vatican, where the author was 

ister. Russia was recognised in 1934. Dr. Hoetgel’s appendix on 
the constitution presents only one side of the Caech treatment of 
minorities, which is claimed to be better than under pre-War Austria. 
Hungary. A portrait of President Masaryk and a rather confused 
historical map complete this useful handbook, ‘The translation is 
oecasionally obscure, and the rarer Czech place-names should have had 
German equivalents for foreign readers, 

WILLIAM MILLER. 
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Costume and Conduct in the Laws of Basel, Bern and Ziirich, 1370-1800, 
By Jonn Martin Vincent. 1935. xii+ 170 pp. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press (London: H. Milford). 11s. 6d. 


Tus brief but interesting social study is based partly on printed 
and partly on manuscript material, but that the Swiss cities exhibited 
little originality in framing their sumptuary laws and minor police 
regulations is apparent from almost every page of the book. The 
various ordinances concerning dress, weddings, christenings, Sunday 
observance, profane swearing, and such-like offences against good order 
and religion differ in detail only from similar ordinances issued by 
cities such as Nuremberg, Strassburg, Hamburg or Liibeck. The 
government, under whatever name it functioned, was in fact auto- 
cratic and paternal, and behind these petty and irritating attempts 
to restrict most of the minor pleasures of life, one can detect a very 
real fear, not so much that the Ten Commandments might be broken, 
but that serving-maids and day-labourers might forget their proper 
station and commence to ape their betters. It is obvious that 
ordinances of this nature could never be popular. Men and women 
of whatever station dislike having to adjust their personal expendi- 
ture, to dress, eat, marry and even to die by rule, and at times the 
authorities, if they were not to make themselves extremely unpopular, 
can have done little but admonish. Indeed, if a prohibition against 
slashed breeches could be circumvented in 1530 by the plea that the 
garment was otherwise too tight for the wearer’s legs, or a profane 
swearer in 1532 could escape judgment by offering to prove that the 
words used were not “ God's wounds ”’ but “‘ Gat’s wounds,”’ it looks 
as if technicalities were, on occasion, not only tolerated, but welcomed 
by the Court. 

But if earthly sanctions failed, there was always an appeal to 
Providence. Dancing, that most furious of all incitements to evil, if 
unduly indulged, might produce epidemics, famine and tempest. In 
the fifteenth century Bern was startled by a bad outbreak of sacrilege. 
This was clear evidence that Providence was displeased with the pre- 
vailing extravagance in dress, and the opportunity was taken of 
issuing a regulation that short coats and mantles should be lengthened 
so as to cover the middle of the body. It may well be that the theft 
of a few church vessels served more effectively than any sumptuary 
ordinance to check a fresh outburst of wantonness. 

Professor Vincent has done his work extremely well. He is quick 
to notice the side-lights on social habits which the records provide, 
on food, drink and dress, and on the lives of good and bad citizens 
alike. We get glimpses of narrow, dirty streets, of crowded houses 
and churches, of noisy taverns, of merrymaking, funerals and war. The 
author’s charts give an interesting summary of the sittings of the various 
Courts and emphasise the rather haphazard nature of the sessions. 
A wider selection in the matter of illustrations would have added to the 
value of the book, and if, as is often the case, the records give the 
names of inns and streets, as well as the names of the delinquents, it 
was a pity not to list them, for it may be a long time before any student 
has occasion to examine these manuscript sources again. M. Lerts. 


Joan of Arc, By Mivron WatpMan. 1935. x-+ 331 pp. Long- 
mans Green, 12s. 6d. 


Tux Maid of Orleans has cast her spell over yet another historian, 
and Mr, Waldman writes with the enthusiasm expected of a biographer 
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of Joan of Arc. His book iseminently readable. The narrative is well- 
proportioned, the accounts of the campaigns are clear and not over- 
joaded with detail, and there are adequate maps. The procedure of 
the trial, complicated by the claims both of the civil ecclesiastical 
authorities and of the Burgundians and English, is clearly explained, 
though in the account of the trial itself the author’s enthusiasm leads 
him into some questionable exaggerations of statement. He com- 
plains, with some justice, that the figure of the real Joan has been lost 
in the legend with which it has been surrounded, but it is a very human 
figure that he portrays. 

The career of Joan of Arc, however, sets a problem for the historian 
which is not satisfactorily solved by accuracy of narrative and skill 
in portraiture. 

Heisconfronted by experiences of his subject which do not apparently 
fall within the sphere of normal rational understanding. The historian 
may indeed confine himself—and may be it is his true function—to an 
objective account of these experiences and their results, and for this 
there is available an abundance of material. Mr. Waldman, however, 
is not content thus to limit his function and wishes to offer an explana- 
tion as well as an account. This is the least satisfactory part of the 
book. In the first place the explanation itself is open to the charge of 
inconsistency. In his early chapters he elaborates the thesis that both 
her experiences and the explanations she gave of them were only such 
as might be attributed to any village girl of her age and upbringing, and 
in this explanation they are in fact explained away. At the end, 
however, he would have us believe that Joan was endowed with an 
intelligence of such outstanding quality that she could confront 
triumphantly the most highly trained minds of her time. But secondly, 
and more importantly, Mr. Waldman’s explanation offers no solution of 
the real difficulty at all. ‘‘ The nature of what she called her voices ”’— 
this, he says, and rightly, goes to the whole root of the problem of Joan. 
The reality of her experiences to the girl is unquestioned, but such 
reality is independent of their origin, whether in illusion or in truth. 
History and psychology may help to explain the manner in which they 
were recounted and her reactions to them. They can offer no proof of 
their source nor pass judgment on their validity. Is it not wiser to 
acknowledge that religion no less than history is most wisely interpreted 
by experts, and that the canons of historical criticism are not of them- 
selves valid for the interpretation of religious experience ? 

J. H. Buckianp. 


England and Europe, 1485-1714. “ Parallel Histories,” Book ma. 
By M. R. Dacomsr and V. M. S. Herenam. 1933. 320 pp. 
Thomas Nelson. 3s. 

England under the Tudors and Stuarts, 1485-1688. “Life and Progress 
Histories,” Book mt. By M. W. Kratiner and D. G. Perry. 
1933. viii -+ 216 pp. Black. 2s, 9d, 

England under the Tudors and Stuarts, 1485-1714. “ Life and Progress 
Histories,” Book ma, By M. W. Kuatiner and D. G. Perry. 
1934. viii + 246 pp. Black. 3s, 


TuEsE three books on the Tudor and Stuart periods are intended 
for middle school work, and they contain sufficient material for the 
first school certificate examination both in English History and in the 
ee background, 

ose who have used the ‘“ Parallel Histories” before will be pre- 
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pared for more beautiful colour reproductions of the most important 
characters, and they will not be disappointed. The authors have 
attempted a novel, and apparently successful experiment, by giving 
first a survey of the whole period, and then developing the detailed 
story in separate chapters written round the chief subjects of interest, 
What is lost in chronology can be supplied by practical exercises such 
as time-charts, and the pupil will be given a sounder knowledge of the 
period as a whole by mastering the details of each of the major topics, 
The narrative is accurate, the questions sound and varied in type, and 
the authors have wisely included questions which involve the use of 
imagination, the power of reconstruction, and even the habit of 
collecting pictures. There are excellent chapters on literature, music 
and art; and it is difficult to imagine that any boy or girl could find 
History dull with such a book to reveal it, 

The “ Life and Progress Histories ’’ have a high standard, and the 
present volumes maintain it. The narrative is good, there are frequent 
contacts made with the present, the maps and diagrams are well 
chosen, attention is directed to significant points, and it is good to 
see that architecture is not neglected. Dr. Keatinge’s name will 
always be associated with the “‘ document method ” of teaching, and 
some of the most valuable parts of these books are the splendid extracts 
from contemporary writers and the questions based on these extracts. 
The authors claim that to trace the stages by which the social, economic, 
and scientific structure of modern society has come into existence, “ it 
has been necessary to adopt a scale of values rather different from that 
of the conventional text-book.”” They have certainly achieved the aim 
they set themselves, and it is a matter for rejoicing that books such as 
these render obsolete the ‘‘ conventional text-books.” Every aspect 
of the development of society is treated, and yet the narrative is not 
overloaded with ponderous detail. Nor is the practical side forgotten, 
for every chapter has its appropriate set of exercises, and these en- 
courage the reproduction of the material in a variety of ways. No 
doubt there will be some who, while admitting the necessity of bearing 
in mind the needs of examinations, will regret that many of the questions 
have been so clearly marked “‘ Oxford School Certificate.” But all 
will agree that the authors have done a great service to teachers of 
History. W. E. Pumporr. 


Thomas More. By R. W. CHamBers. 1935. 416 pp. Jonathan 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 


PRoFEessoR CHAMBERS’ biography is a worthy memorial of a great 
and good man. The book is a pleasure to read, for the author carries 
lightly a great weight of learning, and the provision of abundant 
“ references” sets the reader free from the necessity of wondering 
‘ where that came from.’”’ He may watch with admiration the whole 
process whereby the writer draws together, with a skilful hand, the 
results of his own researches (already made evident in the publications 
of the Early English Text Society), and of the researches of a band of 
scholars who have worked and are working in the same field. The 
great store of material has been fashioned into shape by a spirit which 
is plainly akin to that of More in its love of ce and passion for 
Christian unity, and the resultant portrait of More has the firmness 
and the life of the Holbein portraita with which the volume is adorned. 
With easy command, Dr. Chambers traces the whole course of More’s 
life from his birth in 1478 to his death in 1535, presenting in turn the 
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schoolboy, the student, the rising young lawyer, the competent under- 
sheriff, the busy councillor, the incorruptible lord-chancellor, and 
the valiant martyr. But he emphasises the fact that along with the 
public servant there lived a man both very human and very devout— 
happy in his family circle and in his books, humorous in disposition 

¢ wearing a hair-shirt, the servant of his country and of his king, 
but before all a servant of God, a Christian Socrates whose life was a 
consistent whole. 

Can this noble portrait be accepted as historically correct? Caution 
is necessary; for in the course of his argument Dr. Chambers 
animadverts upon the works of Burnet, Carlyle, Froude, Creighton, 
Acton, Lindsay and Sidney Lee, and challenges upon certain points 
the opinions of Mr. Fisher and of one whom he rightly describes as 
“the greatest living historian of More’s period ’—Professor Pollard. 
Only to James Gairdner and a few Roman Catholic historians does he 
give his approbation. 

Unkind critics might point out that he accords to the not unbiassed 
accounts of Roper and Harpsfield a trust which he probably would 
not give to the stories of Protestant martyrs as told by Foxe. They 
might add that, even upon the evidence produced by Dr. Chambers him- 
self, it would be possible to depict a More who was less perfect than 
his eulogists suggest. We read of a scholar who presented Erasmus 
to the young Henry without warning him that a literary tribute would 
be expected, though he himself had come prepared with his own 
offering: of a lawyer who misinformed his visitor about the currency 
laws; of a servant of the crown who continued to hold office even 
when he thought his master did wrong, who helped on the French war 
of which he disapproved and took a French pension in the usual way 
when the war was ended; who learned to flatter Wolsey when he 
was in power and railed against him when he fell; who accepted the 
office of lord-chancellor even although the king’s great matter was 
already under discussion, and whose kinsmen were given small offices 
too. 

If Dr. Chambers replied that charity should be exercised in judg- 
ment and allowance made for the times, most critics would agree; 
though some might wonder if the doings and characters of “ The 
Reformers ” had always been charitably interpreted. But if he replied, 
as well he might, that More’s life must be regarded as a whole, and that 
so regarded it speaks for itself, few would dispute. That More was “a 
man of singular vertue and of a cleere unspotted consciens * (Roper) 
historians would generally agree. 

Can they also agree with Dr. Chambers that Tyndale was wrong 
when he described More as one who “ knew the truth . . . and for- 
sook it again,” and that all those historians are wrong who have seen 
a discrepancy between the liberal opinions of the Utopia and the rigid 
orthodoxy of More’s latest years? Most men, after all, grow more 
conservative as they grow older; and in times of revolution many 
consider that the reforms which they desire can be obtained only at 
the cost of abandoning much of the old which they respect, and decide, 
on the balance, to stand by the old, Such a mental or spiritual de- 
velopment need not be regarded as inconsistency, But Dr, Chambers 
will take no such easy way out, His thesis is that More never changed 
his mind at all. He argues thus, 

The “ new learning ”’ was not identical with Protestantiam. 

The Utopia did not represent More’s own ideas, 1t was a picture of 
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the ideal commonwealth as it could be realised by those who had o 
the pagan virtues of Wisdom, Fortitude, Temperance and Justice, 
and not the Christian virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity. 

Even so, the whole atmosphere of the Utopia is medieval and 
Catholic rather than modern and Protestant. A Protestant would 
not be at home there. 

Lastly, More’s attitude towards divorce, clerical celibacy and the 
punishment of heretics has been much misrepresented. 

In all this there is something that is doubtful as well as somethi 
that is true. ‘“‘ Why was it inconsistent in a Greek scholar to be 
Catholic rather than Protestant?’ asks Dr. Chambers. But he has 
just been explaining'that the hall-mark of the new theology of the day 
was that it was a “realistic study” (p. 80). And a scholar who 
read the New Testament in Greek, and interpreted it realistically, 
might find hard to justify ‘‘ from the sources ” the fabric and some of 
the institutions of the Roman Church. That was the Protestant 

ition. 

As for the meaning of Utopia, More could fairly claim that it did 
not represent his own ideas, though the fact that Erasmus wrote the 
Eudoxia Morie in More’s house seems to show that adventurous ideas 
were at least in the air about the time that the Utopia was written. Of 
More’s ideal state, one may be inclined to suspect that it had a tincture 
of Hope and Charity, and possibly even of Faith, and one must admit 
that the “ philosophic ’”’ commonwealth was a great deal more satis- 
factory than any known Christian state. Undoubtedly it was conceived 
in a medieval spirit in some respects—the fine streets of Amaurot were 
twenty feet broad, for example—and it may have portrayed an ideal 
conception of the medieval state. But if a Protestant, as Dr. Chambers 
says, would not be quite at home there, a Roman Catholic would have 
been far more uncomfortable. He would have found no universal 
church outside which there was no salvation, but a variety of sects. 
He would have found a married priesthood, even women priests, and an 
elective clergy. He would have found no images, and no confession 
to priests ;—it was to their husbands or parents that the Utopians 
confessed. 

One cannot help feeling that Dr. Chambers is apt to accept the 
features of Utopia which are consonant with Roman Catholic orthodoxy 
as representative of More’s real views, and to dismiss the other and 
more numerous features as the institutions of the imagined pagan state. 
One example of his method may be given. 

“ The immediate problem of the Utopian converts, as it appears to 
More, is not how the text of the Gospels may be got out to them, but 
how a priest is to be appointed to minister the sacraments.” The 
implication seems to be that Reformers did not trouble much about 
sacraments, and yet both in England and Scotland the right administer- 
ing of the sacraments is definitely stated to be one of the marks of 
the true church. And what Dr. Chambers does not add is that 
Utopians were inclined to hold that the desired priest could be found 
by them from their own midst by election, even though he had no 
authority derived from the Pope. 

As for More’s views upon clerical celibacy, divorce and the punish- 
ment of heretica 4a expressed in his later works and in his life, they 
may be reconciled with his views as expressed in Utopia: but it is not 
easy to reconcile them with the actual practice of the Roman Church 
of hia day. 
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Taking the evidence as a whole, it is hard to resist the conclusion 
that More, when he wrote the Utopia, visualised the possibility of far- 
reaching reforms, and that at the end of his life he had lost interest in 
these reforms. As already stated, such a mental or spiritual develop- 
ment need not be regarded as inconsistency, but the Gandens whom 
Dr. Chambers contraverts had some reason to distinguish between 
the young and the old More. 

For historians, however, the main difficulty about Dr. Chambers’ 
book is that he seems to represent the Reformation as a complete and 
regrettable breach in the national development. His Reformers are 
mere iconoclasts. But in order to establish his case he judges the 
Roman Catholics by their theory and the Reformers by the political, 
economic and esthetic failures which sometimes accompanied their 
efforts at reform. Yet, as Dr. Coulton has shown, upon the evidence 
of unimpeachable Roman Catholic authorities, the Church was in a 
very bad way on the eve of the Reformation, and the efforts at reform 
from within had been singularly unsuccessful. Moreover, in countries 
where there was no Reformation, or where the Reformation failed, 
political liberty and social progress were not conspicuous. Incidentally 
some very good Roman Catholics believed that art and beauty were 
hostile to religion. 

Not all readers will believe that the Reformation was all a mistake, 
and that the England of Henry VIII, so soon to burst into the Eliza- 
bethan glories, was as miserable a place as Dr. Chambers has come 
to believe. But all will believe that Sir Thomas More was a wise, 
righteous and brave man who went to his death for his conscience, 
though it would have been easy for him to have lived in prosperity 
and honour. And all will be grateful to Dr. Chambers for his 
sympathetic portrait. J. D. Macgrs. 


Two Elizabethan Puritan Diaries. By RicHarD Rocers and SaMUEL 
Warp, edited by M.M. Knaprren. 1934. xiii-++ 148 pp. S.P.C_K. 
9s. 

The Diary of Thomas Crosfield. Edited by F.S.Boas. 1935. xxix + 
169 pp. Humphrey Milford. 12s. 6d. 


THESE two excellently printed and admirably edited volumes are 
quite independent productions; but they can very usefully be read 
together, for they give between them a valuable picture of the religious 
and intellectual life of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
They represent three well-marked phases of religious development in 
the period named. Rogers was a thoroughgoing puritan his life 
through; he is well called on his portrait a “ faithfull, Painefull and 
Profitable Minister of God’s word.” Ward seems in his early diary 
likely to surpass Rogers in ‘“ painefulness,” but his development was not 
on the strictest puritan lines, and he ended his life in high preferment 
in the Church of England. Crosfield was Anglican Foci onto 
first happy and active in many ways in Queen's College, Oxford, and 
then, it would seem, less cheerful and verhaps disillusioned as a married 
clergyman in a Yorkshire Rectory, with much financial worry and many 
searchings of heart because of the way in which religious affairs were 

handled by the Long Parliament, 

_the great interest of the first two diaries is in the revelation of 
religious feeling in the last years of Queen Elizabeth and the first years 
of her successor. In both there is the same preocoupation with 
religious emotions, the same constant introspection, the same absence 
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of any wide human interests. The Puritan character is hardly seen at 
its best. Rogers desires “ the grace of weepinge in my sermons,” and 
when it fails him is depressed. His references to his wife are singularly 
cold. On 12 January, 1587-8, he records ‘“ much paine in wife and 
neer childbirth many liklehoodes of our separation,” and he goes on 
immediately and in the same entry to balance the advantages and 
disadvantages of a second marriage. His wife, however, lived for 
many years after this. The echoes of the Armada struggle are all the 
more interesting because Rogers tells us so little of public affair. 
In November, 1587, he notes ‘‘ the fearful noise of war and trouble in 
our land.” On 30 July, 1588, the train bands are ordered off to the 
coast; “‘ hereuppon we consented to fast, 40 of us, with good grace, 
wherein I was very well affected.” On 13 August he was still afraid 
of the Spaniards and also “of the papists at home ready to come 
upon us unawares.” In October 1586, he is at last confident “of 
our late deliverance from the rage of Spain.” 

The Diary of Samuel Ward is shorter and of less interest. The most 
interesting part is the confession of his sins from 1595 to 1597. He 
repents of sleeping immediately after dinner; of immoderate diet in 
eating cheese; of immoderate laughter in Hall; and of his “ prid im 
doing things in geometry.” The later pages show a good deal of 
ingenuity in finding excuses for pluralism and other ecclesiastical 
offences. 

We get into a different atmosphere in the Crosfield Diary. It gives 
a most valuable picture of university life at Oxford, and has already 
been used by the historians of the University, though Dr. Boas’ most 
scholarly edition is the first which gives it in anything like completeness. 
The entries are mostly in English, but many are in Latin, and he 
strays occasionally into French. The picture of life at Oxford is lively 
and attractive. Crosfield is interested primarily in theology and 
religion, but also in books, in plays, in politics, and generally in the 
spectacle of the world. Some of his entries are in Latin verse, and here 
it is noticeable how faulty his Latin quantities are. One would have 
thought that in the seventeenth century an Oxford fellow would not 
have made the first vowels in docent, Carole and cruce long. The 
references to domestic and foreign politics are frequent and always 
interesting, and occasionally there is a really good story, like that of 
Mr. Dallam, the Organ maker, and the Turkish seraglio on 29 May, 1631. 

The Rector’s life at Spennithorne is a great contrast to all this. 
Books, plays, spectacles, stories, politics all disappear. The cares of 
the world and the deceitfulness of riches oppress the poor man’s soul. 
Those were hard times for an Anglican clergyman, which lead up to the 
entry “ The proclamation of his highness the Lord Protector.” There 
is 4 pleasanter entry on the preceding page, and with that we may end. 

‘* God out of evil can bring good, and why may he not out of the new 
sect of Quakers produce Glory to himself and good to his people if they 
but with patience wait his lesson?” Dr. Boas has produced a book of 
very great interest and usefulness. A. J. GRANT. 


Correspondance de Marguerite d’ Autriche et de ses Ambassadeurs 4 la 
Cour de France concernant |’'Kxecution du Traité de Cambrai. 
Par Gaistainzk DE Boom, 1935. xxv +270 pp. Bruxelles: 
Maurice Lamertin. 30 fr. Belges, 

The Fronde, By P. KR. Dootww. 1935. xiii+ 181 pp. Harvard 
University am. (Milford,) 128, 6d. 
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The Condition of Protestantism in France and ita Influence on the 
Relations of France and England (1650-1654). By D. R. Serre. 
1934. 153 pp. Paris: Henri Didier. 20 fr. 

Turse three books have one characteristic in common: they all 
come from institutions devoted to the production of works of historical 
research. The correspondence of Margaret of Austria comes from the 
Commission Royale d’Histoire, which has so many valuable volumes 
to its credit. It consists of a number of letters exchanged with 

ilippe de Lalaing and Frangois de Bonvalot during the years 1529 
and 1530, which have not previously been published. M. de Boom is 
careful to explain that he has not had access to the originals, which 
have disappeared; but there is every reason to believe that these are 

mine contemporary copies, made probably by someone who was 
associated with Margaret's agents in their mission to the court of 

France. The letters are interesting, if sometimes a little disappoint- 

ing; they do not give, for instance, any details about the condition 

of the young princes when they were handed over. They do not, I 

think, alter in any way our ideas on the relations of the courts of 

France and Spain at that era. Francis I and Charles V talk of peace 

and perhaps desire it, but they continually ‘‘ make themselves ready 

for battle.” Neither marriage nor religion provides a strong enough 
motive for the appeasement of their jealousies and rivalries. And 
there is plenty of material for the kindling of a new war. There are 
piratical raids; disputes about money payments; and there is the 
question of Henry VIII’s divorce on which Francis I cannot be induced 
to take the decided line which seems so clearly right to Margaret of 

Austria. The editing of the letters is excellently done. Each letter 

is preceded by a summary and there are excellent biographical and 

other notes. The volume will take its place among the necessary 
authorities for the period. 

Professor Doolin expresses his thanks to the American Council of 
Learned Societies and to the Harvard University Committee on Research 
for help given him in the preparation of this volume. It consists of 
two parts. There is first a narrative of the events of the Fronde. 
This is very pedestrian, and would have been more useful if it had 
been avowedly, what it is in fact, a summary of incidents arranged 
under their dates. It is to the second part that the reader will turn 
with most interest. This deals with the clash of ideas and the argu- 
ments advanced on both sides in defence of or in opposition to the 
absolutism of the monarchy. Mr. Doolin’s main contention is “ that 
a term other than ‘absolute monarchy’ should be used to describe 
the French state of this period.”” He thinks that the institutions of 
feudal origin which still existed, and which checked the action of the 
government and kept alive the idea of political liberty, were more 
important than has usually been thought. The defenders of the 
Parlement base their argument on three grounds ; religion, the social 
contract, and the historic rights of the people of France, A hundred 
pages out of 164 are devoted to an analysis of the theories put forward 
on the one side and the other, and I do not know where one could 
find so full and valuable a summary, ‘The controversy is not so 
interesting as it had been in the sixteenth century, and lacks the fire 
and importance of the clash of thought in the eighteenth century, 
But it well repays a careful perusal, On p, 102 a passage is quoted 
which reads like a first sketch of the Leviathan, The claims of Parle- 
ment at its highest are summed up in two sentences which | take from 
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the last chapter. “‘In fact we see that the Parlement has alwa 
been an abridgement of the Three Estates.” “‘ The Parlements, ang 
especially that of Paris, have an independent authority according to 
the fundamental laws of the Monarchy.”” Mr. Doolin confines him. 
self to exposition and expresses few opinions of his own. I wish he 
had given us a short account of the organisation and working of the 
Parlement of Paris. The weakness of the case for “ liberty” in 
France consists in the impossibility of regarding the Parlement as “ an 
abridgement of the Three Estates.’’ hen we reflect what the gens 
de la robe really were, the claims put forward for them seem hollow, 
There is an admirable bibliography attached to the book. 

A note on the cover of Mr. Serpell’s volume is interesting. The 
library of which it forms a part is, we are told, ‘‘ under the direction 
of the Comité-Franco-Américain, which was founded by the first 
American student of the University of Toulouse when, to the number 
of about 1200, they left the University to return to their own country 
in 1919.”" Mr. Serpell’s book is a genuine piece of research. It is 
concerned with much the same period as that dealt with in Mr. Doolin’s 
book, and it raises an interesting question. Why did not the Huguenots 
take a hand in the wars of the Fronde? Why were they the troupeas 
fidéle that Mazarin called them? And linked with this there is another 
question : Why did Cromwell prefer the French to the Spanish alliance 
when both were at his disposal? Mr. Serpell’s book helps to an 
understanding of these problems. It seemed very natural and quite 
possible that the Huguenots should join hands with the Frondeurs, 
and, in alliance with Condé and the Spaniards, try to set up a sort of 
independent republic within France. They would perhaps have got 
help from England. At a dinner given by Henry Cromwell, Mazarin’s 
agent was told: “ils veulent secourir leurs fréres qui sont tyrannisés 
en France.’’ Mazarin’s answer to the threat was to cultivate the 
loyalty of the Huguenots by good treatment. He insisted “ que sa 
Majesté ne laisse rien & désirer de sa bonté ni de sa justice & ses sujets 
de cette-profession—la et qu’aussi Elle n’en a point de plus fidéles.” 
And again Mazarin declares (p. 129): “I will do anything that the 
Protector asks on their behalf provided it is compatible with the 
honour of France.’”” The Huguenot leaders believed rightly that Condé 
would lose, and that their best hope was in the support and. influence 
of England. Mr. Serpell’s Essay is unpretentious, but has much that 
will interest students of French history. 

A. J. Grant, 


The British Empire to 1783. By A. P. Newron. 1935. viii + 246 
yp. Methuen. 5s. 

An Introduction to the Economic History of the British Empire. By 
C. M. Maciwnes, 1935. vii + 431 pp. Rivingtons. 7s. 6d. 

In 1929, Dr. A. P. Newton, in collaboration with the late Professor 
John Ewing, wrote a useful little book on the history of the British 
Empire since 1783.4 In response to requests, he has now produced 
a similar work on the history of the Old Empire. 

Though the ground has been thoroughly explored, this latest 
addition to the literature on the subject is sure of a hearty welcome 
from discerning teachers. For this is a live study of the Old Empire, 
accurate in narration, and with a novel emphasis on the lines of eccentne 
development, 


* Keviewed in Hisrory, xv, 71, 
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The book is intended for use in the upper forms of secondary 
schools. The pupil who has mastered its contents will know that 
those who sailed on the Mayflower were not driven out of England by 
religious persecution, that the withdrawal in 1624 of the charter of the 
Virginia Company was not a sample of Stuart tyranny, and that the 
failure of Lord North’s Government in North America was partly due 
to the fact that the Ministry had to cope with “ difficulties in four 
widely separated fields’’ which ‘‘ came to a head simultaneously.” 
Text-books are not always provocative of thought, and many teachers 
will be grateful to Dr. Newton for producing the best short survey of 
imperial development prior to 1783 that has yet appeared. 

Mr. MacInnes’s book is more ambitious. Apart from the published 
work of the late Professor Knowles, little has been printed on the 
economic aspects of imperial development. Like Dr. Newton, Mr. 
MacInnes surveys the Empire from its centre, with a concentration 
of attention on migration of population, the export of capital and the 
nature of the trade carried on by the United Kingdom with each of the 
main departments of the Empire. His book covers a wide ground. 
Careful attention has rightly been devoted to certain aspects of the 
story, such as the use of commodity money in the North American 
colonies, the hardships of oceanic travel and the growing separatism 
in inter-imperial fiscal policy. Some readers may think that agri- 
cultural developments are not surveyed with equal thoroughness. But 
the salient points have been selected. And Mr. MacInnes has many 
good things to say on recent developments in imperial trade. Alto- 
gether, this will be a very useful introductory study for the serious 
student. A. F. Harrerstey. 


A History of the Levant Company. By A.tFrep C. Woop. 1935. 
xviii + 263 pp. Oxford University Press (Humphrey Milford). 
12s. 6d. 

Is his preface to this well-written short account of the Levant 
Company the author disclaims exhaustiveness. He has not entered 
into every ramification of the Company’s record, but has sought rather 
to present a picture, sufficiently detailed for the serious general student, 
of the economic and diplomatic aspects of his subject. That dualism 
is the most important point made in the book. The Levant Company, 
from the beginning, was never of merely commercial importance. It 
was primarily engaged in making profit for its members, but it was 
also the representative of England in the Near East. The English 
ambassador at Constantinople was commissioned by the Crown but 
paid by the Company, and his duties were not only to negotiate for 
trading privileges, but also to maintain the general diplomatic relation 
between England and the Ottoman Empire. 

The Levant Company, as is well known, received that name in 1592 
on the amalgamation of the earlier Turkey Company with the Venice 
Company. Thecharter of 1592 contains the names of the members then 
privileged, but is silent on the method of operation to be followed. 
ft has been commonly believed that the joint-stock organisation was 
adopted, but Mr. Wood adduces evidence to show that the Company 
was a regulated body with its members trading on their separate 
accounts. This was indeed implicit in a passage in the career of 
Michael Lok, who went as consul to Aleppo in 1592 and quarrelled with 
the merchants there on their refusal to defray his salary by paying a 
levy on their trade. Such a situation could only have arisen in a regu- 
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lated company. Mr. Wood does not mention the Lok incident, but his 
evidence shows the regulated procedure being followed in 1595, 
Thenceforward it continued unchanged. 

For half a century prosperity increased. In 1626 the Company 
exported English goods to the value of £250,000, which was nearly 
one-third of the annual revenue of the Crown at that date; and mercan. 
tile canons were satisfied by the normally favourable balance shown 
the trade. Then with the Civil War there came a period of decline, 
prolonged until the Restoration. Another phase of success ended 
with the Revolution of 1689, whose concomitant French war was 
disastrous to the Company. In 1693 De Tourville captured or 
destroyed the greater part of an immensely rich Levant convoy, and 
many of the merchants were ruined. With similar alternations, 
generally synchronising with periods of peace and war, the record 
continues until the early nineteenth century, ending with ten years of 
brilliant success after the fall of Napoleon. By that time the Levant 
trade was only nominally a monopoly. In 1753 membership had 
been thrown open to all who would pay a £20 entrance fee. In 1825, 
by general consent, even that mild restriction was abolished. The 
Crown took over the Levant consulates and the Company surrendered 
its charter. It had enjoyed a long, honourable, sober and generally 
fortunate career, playing its part as an organ of the growing British 
nation from the age of monopolies to the age of laisser-faire. 

J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


The Adventurers of Bermuda. By Henry WILKINSON. 1933. xi+ 
396 pp. Oxford University Press (Humphrey Milford). 16s. 


THe time has come when it is possible for definitive accounts of 
many aspects of early colonial history to be written. Mr. Henry 
Wilkinson in The Adventurers of Bermuda has written such an account. 
It is not likely that any great mass of new material will come to light 
that will make it necessary for anyone to re-tell the story of the first 
century of Bermuda’s history. Mr. Wilkinson has consulted available 
material in both the Old and New Worlds, in England and Spain and in 
the United States, and has made good use of the detailed information he 
has gathered from his sources. In spite of the difficulty of handling 
a mass of detail, Mr. Wilkinson has succeeded in linking the story of 
events in Bermuda to the course of events in England and abroad. 
The part played by the Adventurers of Bermuda in international and 
imperial affairs was of some importance, for both as members of the 
Bermuda Company and as promoters of other colonial and commercial 
enterprises the Adventurers had considerable influence in the early 
years of the seventeenth century. Mr. Wilkinson connects the Spanish 
claims to Bermuda and Spanish fears at English colonisation there with 
the struggle of Spanish and anti-Spanish factions at the court of James I 
and in the City. Mr. Wilkinson also brings out the connection of City 
interests in the Far East, on the American mainland and in the 
Spanish Main, and shows their effect on the development of Bermuda. 
Without the support of Sir Thomas Smith, the Bermuda project must 
have failed; without the profits of Kast Indian ventures and other 
canamercial enterprises the Adventurers could not have found the 
wherewithal to supply the colonists with food and material during the 
early years of Bermuda, lven so conditions were bad, and the picture 
of the hardships endured by the colonists is a vivid one. 

It may seem captious to cavil at small points, but it is a pity that 
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Mr. Wilkinson should print ‘‘ defeccon”’ for “ defection,’ while the 
reader who is not familiar with the sources of the early seventeenth 
century may fail to connect the reference to Peckard’s Ferrar (p. 132 n.) 
with the Ferrar Papers listed in the bibliography. In his account of 
the struggle of Delbridge with the Bermuda Company, Mr. Wilkinson 
has not brought out the significance of the Barnstaple merchant’s 
| with the Londoners, The provincial ports, especially those of 
the West of England, were engaged at that time in trying to break the 
control of trade which London had established, and Barnstaple was an 
active partisan. It would be interesting to know to what extent this 
struggle is reflected in the dissensions of the Virginia and Bermuda 
Companies. Heten Nets. WRIGHT. 


Samuel Pepys: the Man in the Making. By Artuvr Bryant. 
1933. xiv + 436 pp. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Samuel Pepys: the Years of Peril. By Artuur Bryant. 1935. 
xiv + 466 pp. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tue first of these two volumes contains an account of Pepys’s life 
down to the close of the Diary; the second continues the account 
down to his embarkation for Tangier in 1683. In form the book is 
mainly a narrative in chronological order; the treatment is subjective 
in general and anecdotic in detail; there is much that is trivial or 
irrelevant ; there is little attempt at generalisation; the style is highly- 
coloured. The result is an extremely entertaining book in which Pepys 
is the central figure; as a biography of him it is unsatisfactory; while 
there are a number of interesting passages, there are too many that are 
piquant or sentimental, with little biographical significance. 

The most important defect is the treatment of Pepys’s administra- 
tiveeareer. Pepys is believed to have been a great naval administrator ; 
not merely to have been punctual in the execution of his duties, but also 
tohave laid down principles which were permanently adopted and, partly 
as a result of his tenure of various offices, partly by means of his advice, 
to have contributed largely to the moulding of the system of naval 
administration. Mr. Bryant describes the more feverish periods of 
his administrative career and does justice to his attempts to secure 
the appointment of properly qualified men as ships’ officers; but he 
gives no adequate description of Pepys’s duties as Clerk of the Acts; 
and the half-chapter devoted to his duties as secretary to the office of 
Lord High Admiral consists mainly of anecdotes. The treatment of 
Pepys’s report on the Navy Board in August 1668 may be taken as a 
specimen of the book’s limitations in this direction; there are two 
pages on the personal relations between Pepys and his colleagues, 
and no account of the contents of the report. The range of sources 
used appears to be inadequate; there is no trace of the process of 
integration which is necessary for the history of an administrator, 

_ But the book is rather a chronicle or a collection of annals than a 
history. Pepys enjoyed spending a day in the country; such ex- 
eursions figure very prominently in the Diary, Mr, Bryant doea not 
note the characteristic and give a few illustrations; instead he records 
every day spent in the country—or apparently every day—wherever 
tt eceurs in its chronological position, Pepys'’s amours are similarly 
treated. Apart from the fact that most of these episodes, taken separ- 
ately, had little influence on Pepys’s development or fortunes, they 

pate the reader's attention, so that more important topioa cannot 
emerge properly from the surrounding matter, They oooupy a con- 
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siderable portion of the book; accounts of events witnessed by Pepys 
also add to its length; thus a chapter is occupied by a paraphrase of 
his account of the Great Fire, a disaster which had very little direct 
influence on him. 

An account of Pepys’s adventures when he was drawn into the 
maelstrom of the Popish Plot occupies a good part of the second 
volume. The importance of Pepys’s share in the agitation appears 
to be exaggerated ; and the treatment of Shaftesbury is open to serious 
objection. It is suggested that Shaftesbury, if not actually concerned 
in the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, had a guilty knowledge 
of the murderers; and the examination of Pepys’s clerk, Samuel 
Atkins, conducted by Shaftesbury as principal member of the House of 
Lords’ committee for the investigation of the murder, is treated as an 
attempt on Shaftesbury’s part to incriminate Atkins and, through 
him, Pepys, with the Duke of York as the ultimate objective. Now 
there is no doubt that one member of the opposition wanted to obtain 
Pepys’s official post, and it is probable that Shaftesbury would have 
liked to discredit Pepys; but the most simple and probably the correct 
explanation of Shaftesbury’s conduct is that he wanted above all to 
discover the murderers. A passage in Atkins’s account of the examin. 
ation, the only account available, suggests this; at one point Shaftes- 
bury turned on Captain Atkins, the accuser of Samuel Atkins, and 
pressed him so that he turned pale. This passage Mr. Bryant omits. 
After this it is not surprising that Mr. Bryant generally calls the members 
of the opposition after 1678 republicans. 

Nevertheless this part of the book is the most interesting; espe- 
cially the account of Pepys’s investigation of the career of one of his 
accusers, ““ Colonel’ John Scott. Of Scott himself there is an exem- 
plary life by Professor Abbott, a work which Mr. Bryant appears to 
have overlooked; Mr. Bryant adds to our knowledge of Scott’s later 
environment; he also shows Pepys’s persistence and skill in tracing 
Scott’s career. 

In general, it may be objected that the book contains very little 
about Pepys’s intellectual life. Pepys gives some account of his views 
about some of the plays which he saw and books which he read; Mr. 
Bryant does not mention them. The treatment of the Royal Society 
is contemptible; Mr. Bryant can descend to such an expression as 
‘ tickled the intellectual palates of the Arundel House philosophers.” 
If expectation is raised by a statement that learned men were wont 
to send or to dedicate to Pepys their works relating to the sea, it is 
dashed by the sole illustration of the statement, one Dr. Vincent, 
of whose works one is not described and the other is silly. One other 
point is worth noticing here: Mr. Bryant believes that Pepys began 
to write a diary at the point where the existing Diary begins; Lord 
Ponsonby’s view that he began to write one some time earlier, might 
at least have been discussed ; it is more likely to be correct. 

There are other omissions. Notably there is little attempt to 
estimate Pepys’s income; the only statement for his actual income 
in the first volume is probably incorrect; Pepys has provided ample 
information for several years. Here and there occur passages 
statements which will not bear examination: read rapidly and every- 
thing is well enough; pause to reflect and the book is lost. The 
first chapter of the first volume is particularly unhappy if carefully 
read: but details must be left to the reader. 

Many of these objections will not occur to the general reader; 
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for the book, with all its faults, gives a brilliant portrait of Pepys as 
some of his contemporaries must have seen him. It does not go deep 
enough ; it sacrifices the more serious side of Pepys; but even the most 
eaptious of critics will find it amusing and entertaining reading.’ 

E. 8. pe Beer. 


Unreformed Cambridge. By D. A. Winstantey. 1935. ix + 411 
pp. Cambridge University Press. 16s. 


Is his second work upon Cambridge in the eighteenth century 
Mr. Winstanley confines himself to five topics—the constitution of the 
University, the Degree Courses, the Professors, the Colleges, and 
Attempts at Reform. Dealing with them in an eminently fair-minded 
way, eschewing the réle either of prosecutor or apologist, and writing 
with a pleasant bite of ironical humour, he has produced a book 
which is equally illuminating and entertaining. Thus, the first chapter, 
essential for an understanding of the whole story, while it deals with 
material which to some may appear dry and unpromising—statutes, 
administrative machinery, the functions of officials of the University— 
isin fact full of interest, and is diversified by an account of the deplorable 
career of Barton Wallop, a Vice-Chancellor whose interests were totally 
unacademic, caring as he did only for horses, dogs and race-meetings. 
But the chapters increase in interest, and the discussion of the tests 
and examinations employed for degrees in Arts, Law, Divinity, Medicine 
and Music will be found particularly enlightening by those who have 
been under the impression that degree courses in the eighteenth 
century were almost entirely perfunctory, for Mr. Winstanley shows 
that the disputations and exercises sometimes afforded a fairly exacting 
test, and degrees in divinity at all events were not easily won. On 
the other hand, the system of issuing degrees by authority of royal 
mandate afforded plentiful opportunity for abuse, and the grants of 
honorary degrees were often scandalous. Mr. Winstanley might have 
quoted with advantage the grants made on the occasion of George II’s 
visit to Cambridge in 1728, when no fewer than 280 degrees were con- 
ferred, as the result of which the Vice-Chancellor was supposed to have 
acquired over £600 in fees, while others were squabbling for their shares 
in the loot, notably Bentley, who, despite his previous contest with 
Conyers Middleton on the subject, was still insisting on £4 for every 
Doctor of Divinity. 

In his third chapter Mr. Winstanley examines the record of each 
of the professors who held the various Chairs existent in the University 
in the eighteenth century. On the whole the record is not very credit- 
able, many of the professors complacently assuming that inasmuch as 
there was a tradition that they should deliver their lectures in Latin 
few would wish to hear them, and that therefore there was no point in 
lecturing at all. The holders of the Lucasian professorship of Mathe- 
matics, and the Norrisian professorship of Revealed Religion were not- 
ably exceptions to the general rule of lassitude. John Woodward, 
the founder of the Chair of Geology, laid down in perfectly expresa 
terms in his will that the professor must be resident in Cambridge at 

The book is illustrated with portraits and views; with the exception of 
the excerpt from Merian’s view of London, a second-hand and inaceurate pro- 

» these could not be bettered. There are useful maps and plana in the 
end- of the first volume, 
are misprints on pp. 378 and 384 of the second volume, The opening 
Se of the preface to this volume should be altered or omitted when the 
is reprinted, 
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least ten months of the year, and must lecture. Conyers Middleton, 
the first occupant of the Chair, was entirely ignorant of geology, and 
made scant effort to carry out the intentions of the founder. As a 
matter of fact, when the terms of the benefaction were first published 
he had expressed the view that the obligations imposed were so strict 
that “few men of credit with us would accept it.” He seems to have 
given more than the single lecture with which Mr. Winstanley credits 
him, though he expressed his intention to clear out his audience by 
dint of dullness, so as not to disturb the repose of his fellow professors, 
who had long ago shut up their books. 

The chapter on the Colleges is full of interesting particulars regarding 
their comparative size, the reasons for the choice of a particular 
college, the manner of life of both fellows and undergraduates, their 
work and their recreations, and it is enlivened by a narrative of the 
remarkable career of the turbulent Charles Crawford and by stories 
of the eccentricities of such oddities as Samuel Peak and William 
Pugh, both Fellows of Trinity. Finally Mr. Winstanley discusses the 
important subject of the attempts at reform which were made during 
the century—the abortive efforts to abolish religious tests, the success. 
ful introduction by Dr. Powell of St. John’s of a system of annual 
College examinations, the persistent but fruitless crusade of John 
Jebb for the establishment of annual university examinations. Mr. 
Winstanley very wisely suggests that some of the reforms which have 
since been introduced into the university would not under eighteenth- 
century conditions have been reforms‘at all. Thus had the restriction 
of celibacy imposed upon the fellows been removed, “ there was a real 
danger that the colleges might become institutions for giving outdoor 
relief on an extensive scale, and academic life revolutionised very 
much for the worse.”” But some reforms were perfectly practicable, and 
for their defeat Mr. Winstanley chiefly blames “‘ the exaggeration of the 
college spirit—a great evil, and the greater because the colleges did 
so comparatively little to set their houses in order. They sat around 
upon the ruins of the University, and far too often were content merely 
to sit there.” A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


The Life and Work of Sir John Fielding. By R. Lestre-MELvILLE. 
1934. xv + 323 pp. Lincoln Williams. 12s. 6d. 


Art last something approaching justice has been done to the work 
of Sir John Fielding. But even Mr. Melville’s work, based as it is on 
careful research, scarcely estimates the extent of his achievement or 
the difficulties with which he was faced. His police work in the modern 
sense—to Sir John the word had a wider connotation—was combined 
with industrial arbitration and legislation and with extensive philan- 
thropic activities (Chap. viii). The whole formed what he called his 
Plan of Police, the central point of which was the Bow Street organis- 
ation. The two Fieldings made Bow Street a poor man’s court of 
justice, and a place to which the poor came not only as culprits and 
litigants, but also for help and advice. The character of a metro- 
politan police court was thus established. As the Plan developed this 
central organisation, in spite of local jealousies and difficulties of com- 
munication, was linked up with the acting magistrates throughout 
the country, and even with the great Lieutenant de Police himself. 
The Plan depended on the veleniery co-operation of the public and 
of various bodies and interests (pawnbrokers, stable-keepers, turnpike- 
keepers and others): this was secured by a Press campaign of which 
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Mr. Melville says comparatively little. Sir John had to be his own 
Press agent, and his publicity methods were remarkable. 

Of all his difficulties perhaps the greatest was the disrepute attach- 
ing to a metropolitan magistrate—called by Burke “ the scum of the 
earth.” Suspicion of another kind attached to a paid magistrate in 
touch with the Secretary of State. Public confidence was essential 
to his Plan, and for this his office had to be kept out of politics—a 
thing of extreme difficulty during the Wilkes crisis—yet the Govern- 
ment expected him to be a ministerial tool. To make things worse 
he and his colleagues were the scapegoats when things went wrong. 
Then money, in increasing quantities, had to be extracted from the 
Treasury. 

The administrative difficulties, apart from the jealous hostility 
of Sir John Hawkins, Chairman of the Middlesex bench—hardly 
touched on by Mr. Melville—might well have seemed insuperable. 
This derived in part from a deep antagonism on the principles of criminal 
administration : Hawkins’s severity at Hicks’s Hall was notorious, 
and he has exposed his views on penal methods in his Life of Johnson, 
provoking Porson’s scarcely exaggerated comment that he gives 
“proofs that every prisoner ought to be convicted and every convict 
hanged.” Sir John was chairman of the Westminster bench, he was 
also in the Commission for Middlesex and Surrey and eventually for 
Essex and Kent. The peculiar constitution of Westminster increased 
his difficulties : he had less rather than more of the normal (and ill- 
defined) authority of a magistrate over the local constables. West- 
minster was not, as Mr. Melville says, inferior to Middlesex because 
it was smaller (p. 255), but because it was merely a liberty within the 
county. Moreover, the Westminster Court of Burgesses (a court 
leet with some peculiarities) was a jurisdiction in competition with that 
of the Westminster magistrates. In it the Westminster constables 
were chosen, and to it they were (nominally) responsible. The Nightly 
Watch was entirely outside Sir John’s authority, much to his disgust. 
From the beginning of the eighteenth century a three-cornered contest 
for the control of the Westminster Watch had been going on between 
the Court of Burgesses (in possession but incompetent), the justices 
and the parish vestries. The vestries had won, and the first Watch 
Committee came into existence before Henry Fielding’s appointment 
to Bow Street. One of the reforms urged (tentatively) by Sir John 
was the reform of the Watch and its control by the “ magistracy 
or principal directors of the Police ” (himself) ‘‘ being more competent 
‘else of the necessary regulations than the ignorant, mercenary 
churchwardens, overseers, etc., can be.” How far he anticipated 
in this Peel’s New Police—for whom the way was paved by the Bow 
Street staff—is seen by his recommendations: warm clothing, a 
blue uniform, a cap of leather or cloth with a cape to cover the head, 
neck and shoulders, good strong boots, a whistle instead of the clumsy 
rattle, short duty and good pay.' 

The book is of great value as a study of police origins, and throws 
light on the social and administrative history of eighteenth-century 
England. The finance of Bow Street is confusing, but cannot be under- 
stood without the Declared Accounts of the Solicitor to the Treasury. 


1 “Speculations,” Public Advertiser, 20 October, 1760. (Unsigned, but 
clearly by Sir John and one of a number of “ Hints,” ‘ Animadversions,” ete., 
on police matters published by him.) 
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These show that Sir John’s salary was soon raised from £400 to £600, 
The Treasury Solicitor’s Papers are also a valuable source. 
M. D. Georer, 


Correspondence of Thomas Gray. Edited by the late Pacer Toynzrg 
and LEONARD WHIBLEY. 3 vols. 1935. Ix + 1360 pp. Mil. 
ford. £3 3s. 


ALL readers of these volumes will deeply regret that Dr. Toynbee, 
to whom students of the eighteenth century owe so much, did not live 
to see their publication. Dr. Toynbee had already done a great deal 
for the study of Gray, and, at the time of his death, had been working 
for several years at this book, which is the first satisfactory edition 
of Gray’s correspondence. Fortunately, Mr. Whibley, who had 
been collaborating with Dr. Toynbee, has been able to complete this 
difficult and important task. Between them they have given us an 
edition of Gray’s correspondence which is more full and more accurate 
than any previously published. They have searched far and wide 
for unpublished letters, and have made several discoveries. It still 
remains possible, of course, though not probable, that a number of 
fresh letters will turn up. No care can ensure absolute completeness. 
But it is more to the point that present editors have been far more 
scrupulous than most of their predecessors in striving to achieve an 
accurate test. The editors of Gray’s letters prior to Torry were 
culpably remiss in this respect. Dr. Toynbee and Mr. Whibley have 
also copiously annotated the letters, and have appended to their test 
a number of illuminating appendices and five useful indices. Thus 
these volumes are a veritable storehouse of accessible information. 

Gray wrote a great many letters, and he usually wrote with much 
freedom from reserve. His letters thus reveal his character and enable 
us to judge what manner of man he was. As might be expected, 
neither he nor his correspondents have much to say about politics, 
in which Gray had no more than a slight interest. But literary topics 
are often discussed, and Gray tells us what he thinks of many writers, 
both old and contemporary. Naturally, too, much information about 
Cambridge may be found here. Further, a number of letters illustrate 
the wide extent of Gray’s historical reading. It was assuredly not 
lack of knowledge that prevented him from delivering lectures in his 
capacity of Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. That 
omission would seem to be due to a combination of diffidence and indol- 
ence, both of which characteristics may be fairly deduced from Gray’s 
letters. Gray, indeed, appears to have suffered throughout his life 
from a certain lack of vitality. Hence his letters, though well written 
dnd easy to read, are not free from intermittent dullness. But if Gray 
cannot be placed in the very small first class of letter-writers, he is 
certainly at the top of the second, and it has been well said that to be 
at the head of a class is almost to be above it. Mark A. THoMsoN. 


Lafayette Comes to America. By Lovis GorrscHaLK. 1935. xi + 
184 pp. University of Chicago Press (Cambridge University 
Press). 9s. 

Un Colonial sous la Révolution en France et en Amérique : Moreau de 
Saint-Méry. By AntHony Lovis Exicona. 1934. 271 pp. 
Paris: Jouve et Cie. 


LAFAYETTE has become the symbol of Franco-American friendship, 
and around him has grown a myth which has not been without influence 
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on subsequent history. Part of this myth is the story of a youth, 
imbued with the liberal ideas of the eighteenth-century philosophers, 
who rushed to the aid of the revolting colonies, in defiance of the French 
Government. This point of view Professor Gottschalk of Chicago 
entirely rejects. By a careful examination of contemporary sources 
he shows that Lafayette gave no evidence of liberalism before his 
departure to America; he was, in fact, a typical absentee landlord, 

icipating as much as any of his peers in the “ feudal reaction ” 
of the time. 

His motives were far less romantic than those generally attributed 
tohim. Foremost among them were a traditional hatred of England— 
his father had been killed at Minden—and a desire for a military career 
which was increased by the fact that he had been placed on the reserve 
in 1776. It has been maintained that he resigned his commission 
voluntarily in order to be free to leave for America, but Mr. Gotts- 
chalk proves that this was not so. His resignation was due to the re- 
forming zeal of the new minister for war, who objected to the granting 
of commissions through family influence to youths of no military 
experience. In addition, Mr. Gottschalk shows that Lafayette was 
ill at ease in court circles. His branch of the family was of recent 
importance (his name was not in the Dictionnaire de la Noblesse of 
1773), and amongst the princes and noblemen of the court he was 
little more than a country squire. He had, however, acquired enormous 
wealth through a number of legacies, and this had enabled him to 
marry into the great Noailles family, which patronised him. Moreover, 
he was awkward in his manner, and was very sensitive to the amuse- 
ment of the Queen at hisexpense. The prospect, therefore, of becoming 
a major-general and of doing something spectacular which would 
justify him in the eyes of his family and of the court soothed the self- 
esteem of a captain on reserve. It led him to be the unwitting instru- 
ment of those who wished to use his wealth to further the designs of 
the French Government, for Mr. Gottschalk shows that Vergennes 
did very little to prevent his departure. His liberalism was the con- 
sequence and not the cause of his intervention in America. 

Mr. Gottschalk is a leading authority on Franco—American intel- 
lectual relations. His book traces the life of Lafayette until his 
departure to America, and would seem to be the first volume of a 
complete biography. It is based entirely on original sources and is 
very carefully documented.! 

Moreau de Saint-Méry is a far less distinguished link between 
France and America, and all the known facts of his life are collected 
in this doctoral thesis submitted to the Sorbonne. A native of 
Martinique and relative of the Empress Joséphine, Moreau played an 
active part in the early months of the Revolution and became a re- 
presentative of the colonies in the National Assembly. His attitude 
towards slavery brought him into disfavour both with his constituents 
and with the Jacobins, and he was forced to flee to America. The 
author draws an interesting picture of the life of the French emigrants 
in Philadelphia, where Moreau set up in business as a bookseller and 
printer. But the American Alien Acts of 1798 forced him to return 
to France, and through Joséphine’s influence he was able to enter 
Napoleon’s service. He became the imperial representative in Parma, 


1 He makes use, however, in two places of the Mémoires de Condorcet sur la 
Révolution, which are spurious; moreover, the reference on p. 156 to this work 
is Inaccurate, and should be Vol. 1, p. 157. 
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and was the instrument used by Napoleon to obtain the art treasures 
of that state for the Louvre. He soon displeased the Emperor, however, 
and in his later days was forced to depend upon a pension given him 
by Louis XVIII, who had once been a fellow member with Moreay 
of the masonic Lodge of the Nine Sisters. This book is the first detailed 
study of his life, of which it gives a clear account. Davin WILLIaMs, 


Early Constitutional Development in Australia: New South Wales, 
1788-1856. By A. C. V. MeLBourne. 1934. viii + 456 pp. 
Milford. 25s. 

William Charles Wentworth. By A.C. V.MELBouRNE. 1934. 114pp, 
Brisbane : Biggs & Co. Pty. Ltd. 


Dr. MELBOURNE has given us, in the first of these volumes, the most 
thorough account yet available of the constitutional development of 
New South Wales from its foundation to the establishment of respon. 
sible government. He appears to have used all the official Australian 
sources and all the relevant Australian material at the Public Record 
Office. Unofficial material in the form of newspapers, books and 
pamphlets has also been drawnupon. The evidence is ably marshalled; 
the exposition is clear and, considering the stubborn matter-of-factness 
of much of the material, remarkably readable; and most of the judg- 
ments appear to the present reviewer to be right. The book may well, 
with its promised successors, become a standard work; but it has 
defects which, though small in comparison with its merits, are, in such 
a work, regrettable. Mr. Melbourne clearly has sought to keep in mind 
the relation, often close, between Australian constitutional development 
and the constitutional development in other British colonies; but his 
discussion of extra-Australian affairs is not always satisfactory. In 
particular, he does not appear to have quite grasped the significance of 
the stages in Canadian constitutional development from the Durham 
Report to the acceptance of responsible government by Lord Grey and 
Lord Elgin. Durham did not merely aim at “ reducing the executive 
to a position of dependence on the legislature ” (p. 386). This had been 
largely achieved in the old American colonies by the use of the financial 
weapon and the evolution of a system of committees : Durham was 
anxious that the better way of full parliamentary government should 
be chosen. That meant, no doubt, party government, and Durham 
probably, and Elgin certainly, were aware of the fact and did not 
shrink from the consequences. It was the acceptance of a majority 
party which Metcalfe had deemed objectionable because disloyal and 
“‘ republican ” that ensured, so far as a Governor’s action could ensure 
it, the smooth working of responsible government under Elgin. The 
fact that, as Mr. Melbourne says, there were no parties in New South 
Wales surely differentiates its position in 1851 from the more mature 
development of Canada at the time of the Durham Report, when 
parties already existed. Nor is it quite accurate to speak of Russell 
as refusing, in his famous despatch to Poulett Thomson, to accept 
“ any arrangement which would finally exclude the government of the 
United Kingdom from dealing with those matters which were definitely 
of local interest” (p. 424): the word “ definitely ” alters the meaning, 
which was that matters primarily internal would in particular cases 
raise points definitely of Imperial interest. The issue was an important 
one; and it is curious to find Mr. Melbourne referring to Wentworth’s 
advocacy of a statutory distinction between matters of local and 
Imperial interest as “the theory which has only recently obtained 
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complete acceptance.”” It is the absence of any such statutory distinc- 
tion that has resulted in the evolution of each Dominion towards 
sovereign independence within its own sphere,” or rather has made the 

ualifying term ‘‘ within its own sphere ” gradually lose its content. 
Tnoidentally, Mr. Melbourne does not seem to’be aware of Mr. Paul 
Knaplund’s account in Gladstone and Britain’s Imperial Policy of the 
Cabinet discussions on this matter in connexion with the Constitution 
Bill of 1855. Mr. Melbourne’s view of constitutional development 
as a whole may also be criticized. He treats of the political and social 
factors; but he underrates the economic factors—those booms and 
slumps which everywhere tend to affect political and, through it, 
institutional development, and nowhere more than in new countries 
where major political issues arise but rarely. He might also go deeper 
in his analysis of political conceptions. Wentworth, when he conceived 
of politics as essentially a struggle between interests, in which the mere 
force of numbers in Sydney might be used without sufficient regard to 
the economic welfare of the colony as a whole, may merely have been 
counting his flocks, but he may have been reading his Burke. 
Secretaries of State, when they “ maintained the privilege of property,” 
were legislating not for a rigid but for a fluid and rapidly developing 
society. Property had hardly solidified into a privilege. Finally it 
must be said that Mr. Melbourne’s predecessors in the field, whose books 
are merely mentioned in the bibliography, hardly appear to be given 
due recognition. He could afford to be generous; for none of them has 
covered the ground so well. 

Mr. Melbourne’s lectures on Wentworth are of course slighter, though 
they add considerably to our knowledge of his earlier career. Went- 
worth’s political consistency is defended, on the whole successfully ; 
and, curiously, Mr. Melbourne appears more willing than in his larger 
work to admit the wisdom of the policy for which Wentworth incurred 
unpopularity with the democracy of Sydney. The book should have 
an index; and might with advantage have had some indication of the 
extent of the material in the Wentworth Papers in the Mitchell Library. 
There is another small slip- about responsible government: Sir C. 
FitzRoy had hardly been a “‘ witness”’ of its earliest application in 
North America, for it was not really accepted until late in 1846. But, 
pending a full biography, this is the most satisfactory account of the 
career of an important man in Australian and indeed in Imperial 
history. W. P. MorRRELL. 


Lord Brougham. By G. T. Garratt. 1935. viii + 354 pp. 
Macmillan. 15s. 


Mr. Garratt, joint author with Mr. Edward Thomson of an 
admirable history of the rise of British power in India, has turned to 
nineteenth-century English history, and has produced a study of 
Brougham. 

It is written for the general reader rather than for the specialist. 
Mr. Garratt has not been ambitious to discover new material and un- 
earth new facts, and has made no attempt to tap manuscript material 
such as the Queen Caroline papers! and Brougham’s correspondence in 
the Public Record Office, or the papers of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge : sources which were readily accessible and as yet 
insufficiently explored. He has tried, however, to give an unusual 
interpretation of Brougham’s career. He thinks that the difficulties 

1 Recently removed to the Royal Archives, Windsor Castle. 
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that beset Brougham throughout his active political career, and hig 
fall in 1834, are to be attributed mainly to the fact that he was a novus 
homo, a “ professional ’’ outside the charmed circle of the governing 
class, the “‘ amateurs,” jealous of his great ability, resentful of his 
intrusion and of his desire for a whole series of sweeping reforms, 
Many of Mr. Garratt’s readers will probably, however, consider that 
Brougham was more a political adventurer than he is ready to admit, 
and that his downfall in 1834 was chiefly due to his own weaknesses and 
extravagances. Melbourne’s indictment of Brougham, and William 
IV’s own account of his reasons for dismissing the Whigs, are trust. 
worthy pieces of evidence which cannot be explained away. Altogether 
Mr. Garratt takes too favourable a view of Brougham’s character. He 
sees nothing discreditable, for example, in Brougham’s policy of using 
the Princess of Wales and Princess Charlotte for selfish personal and 
party ends. In sympathising with Brougham’s reforming zeal he is 
unfair to obstructionist Tories and aristocratic Whigs. He will not 
admit that the Grenvilles were something more than a faction of place. 
hunters and pensioners. Lord Grenville himself went out of office in 
1807 rather than surrender the right to do something for the Irish 
Catholics; and, partly for the same reason, refused office in 1812; 
and Charles Wynn showed a certain reluctance in 1821 to join the 
Government without an understanding on the Catholic question. 
There are some slips and doubtful statements. Mr. Garratt implies 
on p. 8 that all the Scottish members of the House of Commons were 
under the influence of the Government of the day. Lord Lonsdale 
never had nine boroughs under his control (p. 25). Brougham’s 
candidature at Liverpool was hardly a “forlorn hope” (p. 51): he 
would have succeeded had not the Whigs tried to secure both seats. 
Alexander I’s favourite sister, the Grand Duchess Catherine, is curiously 
described on p. 73 as being “on the staff of the Russian Emperor.” 
Mr. Garratt apparently accepts Brougham’s version of the story of 
Princess Charlotte’s escape in 1814 : an examination of the dates would 
prove its absurdity (p. 75). Horner died in 1817, not 1818 (p. 78). 
Henry Hunt was in no way responsible for the Spa Fields riot (p. 85). 
Lord Binning is disguised as Mr. Binning on p. 87. It cannot be main- 
tained that the Grenvillite secession from the Whig Party “ seriously 
depleted their numbers,” since the Grenvilles in the Commons then 
hardly numbered a dozen (p. 90). James Brougham entered Parlia- 
ment in 1826, not 1829 (p. 125). Mr. Garratt says that Brougham was 
made a K.C. shortly after Liverpool’s death (p. 139). The first event 
took place in the summer of 1827, the second in December 1828. The 
Combination Act of 1800 was repealed in 1824, not 1825 (p. 173). 
Mr. Garratt believes that the Whigs were negotiating with Canning 
even before Liverpool’s illness in 1827, but there is nothing in that 
story (p. 195). The statement that Canning kissed hands as First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer on 10 April, 1827 
(p. 197) shows that Mr. Garratt is unaware that Canning hesitated 
about retaining the Foreign Secretaryship, and his appointment as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was gazetted only on the 24th. Mr. 
Garratt says that Althorp remained in opposition to the Canning 
Ministry (p. 198), whereas he decided to give it a general support and 
actually crossed over to the ministerial side. It is misleading to say 
that the Coalition began in July 1827, since some Whigs took office 
in May (p. 199). It is stated on p. 200 that every measure of Canning’s 
Government was held up by the Lords: Mr. Garratt would find it 
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difficult to discover anything in addition to the Corn Bill. He wrongly 
declares that during the Canning Ministry the king was playing a doubt- 
fal game, and that Huskisson was creating difficulties in the Cabinet 
(p. 200). Grey did not become Prime Minister on Wellington’s recom- 
mendation (p. 203), nor did George IV send for Wellington in 1828 
on Lyndhurst’s advice (ibid.). The Canningites did not “resign in a 
body” in May 1828, since five were in office in July (p. 208). Mr. 
Garratt says that at this time “‘ the danger of a military dictatorship 
was always present, with Wellington in command of the army... . 
It hung over Wellington’s first Ministry.” Was the danger real, and 
was Wellington Commander-in-Chief of the Army during his first 
Ministry ? Tierney was hardly even the nominal Whig leader in 1829 
(p. 213): he had resigned the leadership in 1821. William IV’s 
private secretary was Sir Herbert, not Sir Henry, Taylor (p. 280). 
Printers’ errors and wrong references are too numerous to be detailed 
here. A. ASPINALL. 


Sir Samuel Romilly 1757-1818. By C.G. Oakes. 1935. xix + 440 
Pp Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

English Radicalism 1832-1852. By S. Maccospy. 1935. 462 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


Mr. OaKEs seems to have entered upon what he calls his “ thankless 
task” of writing the life of a Chancery Barrister and law reformer— 
one who never seems to have made a joke, or, at least, a memorable 
one—in a not very hopeful mood. This is perhaps why he has endeav- 
oured to brighten his subject by such sprightly terminology as “‘ soulful 
Samuel ” and “ poor worried Tom Erskine,” and such diversions as the 
picture of the conventional Chancery official’s amazement at Romilly’s 
ambition to be called :—‘‘ why young Samuel is not even a public 
school man ”—the old school tie obsession having apparently hindered 
the Clerk from remembering that the Lord Chancellors of the day, 
such as Hardwicke and Bathurst, had suffered from the same dis- 
advantage. It must be admitted that the labours which Mr. Oakes 
has devoted to this book have not enabled him to acquire the historical 
sense. It is unfortunate in the present day, when so many take their 
knowledge of the past from biographies of public men, that these 
usually contain irresponsible excursions into general history. This 
book is another example. Mr. Oakes gives 20 August as the date of 
the rising of the 10™° aofit, 1792, makes Windham a Cabinet Minister 
in 1804, gives Chatham the command of the fleet in the Walcheren 
expedition, and so on; and he has gone out of his way to do such 
things. 

But, after all, Romilly is “ the thing.” And he certainly needs no 
apology. Along with that nobility of character—that possession of 
the antique virtues which so many have feelingly recorded—he had a 
rare personal charm, which still breathes from the pages of his Memoirs— 
one of the most delightful of neglected books. That he was the greatest 
of criminal law reformers admits of little doubt. Spencer Walpole, 
indeed, describes Mackintosh, who took up his work after his death, as 
“the bolder and abler champion.”—He was certainly much more 
successful.—But Walpole allows that the eventual reduction of the 
number of capital offences from 250 to the present figure of four, was 
due to the humanitarian spirit which began to prevail in the early 
twenties of the century. This, in turn, was largely due to the in- 
sistence and cogency of Romilly’s reasoning and the enormous influence 
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of his personality. Both are fully brought out in Mr. Oakes’s pages, 
Besides providing his book with as complete a bibliography as it ig 
possible to imagine—which appears to have been fully consulted—he 
has drawn freely upon unpublished material. This has enabled him 
to adduce interesting evidence of the curious fact that Romilly himself 
predicted the insanity, which brought about the awful tragedy enacted 
next door to the house where the office of the Historical Association 
now is. 

Although two of his sons are in John Stuart Mill’s list of his most 
notable Radical acquaintances, Romilly was himself no friend of 
Radical constitutional reform, and, except for the repeal of the 
Septennial Act, he would almost certainly have opposed all the demands 
made twenty years after his death by the Chartists. Perhaps he would 
have held himself justified by the failure of Radicalism, in spite of high 
hopes at first, in the twenty years succeeding the first Reform Act, 
as recounted in the second book under review. 

Mr. Maccoby would, no doubt, demur to such a description of his 
book. Yet, outside Parliament, apart from several movements such 
as those on behalf of industrial workers, against Church privileges, and 
—above all—against Protection, in all of which Radicalism appears, 
if not as a declared opponent, as nothing more than a subordinate ally, 
it is represented by Chartism. And this received its deathblow in 
1848; nor can Mr. Maccoby’s attempts to minimize this fact be accepted 
as successful, careful and reliable as he generally is. Within parliament, 
to take what he very rightly regards as a crucial test of Radicalism’s 
success in obtaining support for its proposals, we find that whereas in 
1839 a ballot motion obtained 216 votes—including Macaulay’s— 
against 333, in 1850 the numbers were only 121 to 176. There is not 
much progress here. 

The first part of the book is chronological. In his courageous 
crusade against what he stigmatises as the grotesque mishandling of the 
period in the standard histories, which, according to him, grossly 
underrate the importance of Radicalism, Mr. Maccoby has brought 
together—‘ laid side by side”’ would be, perhaps, a more accurate 
description—a vast mass of facts. He has, indeed, been so over- 
weighted by them that he has failed to recommend his views by 
presenting them in a readable form. 

The shorter Part Two deals with certain special aspects, such as 
** Radicals and the Empire,” ‘‘ Radicals 4nd Foreign Affairs.” Their 
views on these subjects seem to have infected the author, and to have 
led him, in this portion of his work, into some rather too sweeping 
judgments. In one point, at least, he refuses to follow them—that 
excessive radical mania against foreign autocrats which helped to form 
that national Russophobia shown in Professor Temperley’s new book 
as the principal effective cause, on our side, of what Mr. Maccoby calls 
the “‘ stupidest war of the century.” 

Both books contain uncouth words and expressions, and some 
awkward sentences. Mr. Oakes has, in addition, indulged himself in 
some Freudianisms not readily intelligible to ordinary persons. 

A, F. FREMANTLE. 


Italy in the Making. By G.F.H. and J. Berxerzy. Vol. 1m (1846- 
48). 1936. xlvi+ 374 pp. Cambridge University Press. 218. 


Mr. BERKELEY’s approach to the Risorgimento is as original in the 
second as it was in the first volume. Keeping aloof from unnecessary 
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detail, he had succeeded four years ago in outlining the deeper forces at 
work during the years 1815 to 1846. But now, having reached a time 
when those forces began to produce wider results than plans, plots and 
ephemeral outbreaks, he has realised that a general conspectus would 
needs be inadequate and superficial, and though suppressing as sternly 
as hitherto any superfluous detail in this account, he has probed deeply 
into the conduct of the men whom fate called to the leadership of the 
liberal movement. The authors—for Mrs. Berkeley has collaborated 
to this volume—have freely taken advantage of the very extensive 
literature Italian scholars have produced, but they have always gone 
to the sources, and much of what is fresh and original in this work 
depends on the skilful use that has been made of published and un- 
oublished private and diplomatic correspondences. If space allowed, 
it would be tempting to point out the most successful sections of this 
remarkable work; but it is a temptation that I am forced to resist, 
just as I refrain from observing the indications that this volume has been 
worked out in sections and possibly at a distance of time,1 for it is more 
important to call attention to the merits of a work that excels by far 
anything that has been written in English, and not in English alone, 
on this period of history. The authors are refreshingly independent in 
their opinions : they always give full authority for what they say, and 
are not afraid to disagree from the accepted views: the result is that 
they are enabled to justify and explain better than has been done by 
others why Pius IX became for a time the hero of the liberals and the 
main exponent of the Risorgimento. Mr. Berkeley had already shown 
that in estimating Mazzini’s importance he was not carried away by 
the “revolutionary ”’ literature of the later nineteenth century; his 
natural sympathies were and are for the moderates, and d’Azeglio’s 
activities have never received a closer attention than these admiring 
authors give him ; but of course the dominant figure is that of the liberal 
pope who knowingly risked the very existence of temporal power in 
order to attempt a federal unification of Italy such as Gioberti had 
dreamed of. Pius IX in his transparent honesty and unwavering 
purpose, steering a perilous course between the obstructionism of the 
reactionary party and the unscrupulous pressure of extremists, showed 
skill and courage of the first order even though he had chosen a line that 
was bound to lead him to failure. Some of the minor sovereigns, 
as the Grand Duke of Tuscany, are shown to have been less generally 
unpopular, and Ferdinand II of Naples less stupid and brutal than they 
have been often described. Also the drama of Carlo Alberto is por- 
trayed with effective directness: he was limited, perhaps, and not un- 
mindful of dynastic interests, but upright and heroic. Perhaps Thomas 
Ward, the adventurous jockey who became the Minister of Lucca, was 
not, according to the researches of a young scholar (J. P. H. Myers), 
which are unfortunately not yet in print, as unscrupulous and self- 
seeking as he is here represented. Throughout these moving pages, 
which are written with clearness and intentional simplicity, there is 
discernible a thrill of real enthusiasm for beauty of nature and strength 
of character, for the drama of past and present-day Italian history, 
which for being subdued is no less attractive. It is a fine piece of work. 
C. Fouieno. 


_ \ Eg. verbal repetitions, cf. pp. 326 and 329. “He,” p. 204, |. 4, referring to 
and not to Rossi and a very few others. 
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The Hedge Schools of Ireland. By P. J. Dowtine. 1935. xvii+ 
182 pp. Longmans, Green. 10s. 6d. 

The Old Model School: its History and Romance, 1852-1904. By 
J. A. Awtan. 1934. xxiv-+ 225 pp. Melbourne University 
Press (Milford). 10s. 


Tue Hedge Schools of Ireland are nowadays best known (to English 
readers at least) from Carleton’s T'raits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
But though Carleton was a hedge schoolmaster himself, and wrote 
from first-hand knowledge, his desire to make his tales entertaining 
led him to caricature his calling. In this scholarly work Dr. Dowli 
defends the schoolmasters against the charges usually brought against 
them—ignorance and superficial pedantry, qnlenties political 
disaffection, and irreligion. He shows too that the schools contained 
a large supply of good books, the trash often mentioned not bei 
part of the regular equipment, but being brought by the scholars. 
course there must have been many bad men, both morally and in. 
tellectually, amongst a body who were subject to no organisation or 
selection. On the other hand, many of these “ Philomaths” had 
considerable learning, especially in the Classics; hence the classical 
tradition of the schools, especially in Munster, became famous. Dr, 
Dowling gives interesting particulars of a number of the schoolmasters, 
including several who were also poets. Though their income was 
slender, they enjoyed great social prestige, and they could make 
something extra from writing letters, drawing deeds, etc. (a practice 
which Brougham noted amongst English masters in 1820). A 
picturesque figure of the Hedge Schools was the “ poor scholar,” who 
wandered in search of learning, and lived on the hospitality of the 
peasants; when he had learned all that his master knew he would 
challenge him to a contest of knowledge. 

The Hedge Schools are an example of the spontaneous desire for 
education of a conquered people, since they resulted from the sup- 
pression of legal means of schooling under the Penal Code. They 
compare favourably not only with the infamous Charter Schools, but 
also with those set up in early days by the National Board of Education. 
No summary can do justice to the wealth of detail in this book. Dr. 
Dowling is to be congratulated on what Professor Corcoran calls “ this 
well-balanced and serviceable account,”’ and on his restraint in writing 
about matters on which he feels strongly and on which a show of 
indignation would be justified. 

Mr. Allan’s account of the Old Model School will be of interest 
chiefly to Australian readers. At the same time it is of general value 
as showing how the educational service of Melbourne grew up. The 
early teachers were obtained from Ireland, under the advice of the 
Irish National Board. The lives of these pioneers make curious and 
pleasant reading ; the book is well illustrated. 

F. A. CavENAcH. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Tue “ How-and-Why Series ” (Black, 2s. 6d.) appears to have its 
own peculiar prescription for administering knowledge in tabloid 
form. It is an attractive one, but, from the two specimen doses before 
me, it is difficult to decide for whom the prescription is intended. 
Commander Stephen King-Hall recommends it “ firstly for boys and 
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girls of fourteen and upwards; secondly for parents who want to be 
able to help their children.” There is no other indication, yet this is 
an important question, since concrete and well-chosen detail seems 
most suited to the fourteen-year-old, yet the How-and-Why series 
stresses rather ideas, qualities, and their interpretation. In these 
two volumes the interpreters are enthusiastic and closely acquainted 
with their subjects, but they write for adults rather than boys and 


Is. 

Mr. Piggott, in 7'he Progress of Early Man, begins at the right end 
of his tale with the question How do we know? For answer he takes 
a brief excursion into archeology, where he will fascinate his younger 
readers at once by his detail of method. Later his pattern of develop- 
ment, masterly though it is, becomes too far removed from archelogical 
evidence, and except where they come upon his vivid reconstructions 
of New Stone Age and Celtic life, these young readers will easily lose 
their path. 

Mr. Lindsay, again, in 7’he Romans, is concerned much more with 
the Why than the How of the Roman story. He traces the develop- 
ment of Roman qualities through the early period of advance, through 
frustration, and finally into the period of Imperial fulfilment. ‘“‘ We 
are still in a sense all Romans,” is his contention, ‘‘ their qualities 
have now passed into our civilisation.” Again, for the adult with a 
smattering of Roman History this book will make good reading, for 
it is forceful and consistent in interpretation, but for anyone younger 
the query How ? will arise again and again with maddening insistence 
in a book which acclaims Cesar as “ perhaps the greatest man who 
ever lived,”’ but does not say what he did. 

For Sixth-Form reading both these books should be useful, as a 
stimulating introduction to the history of ideas; they should not 
find a place in the Middle-School library. M. E. R. 


MopERN historians of the Early Roman Empire have long directed 
their attention to the administration and condition of the provinces 
and have set the somewhat corrupt court history of Rome itself in its 
proper perspective. It was therefore to be expected that an attempt 
would be made to re-examine the foreign policy of the Senate during 
the years of the Decline and Fall of the Republic, and to ascertain 
how the provinces fared while Rome itself was in the throes of a 
domestic upheaval in which personal ambition and political jobbery 
often went hand in hand. Was a Verres or a Lucullus typical of the 
provincial governor of the day? Further, Lucullus, whom Ferrero 
compared with Alexander and Napoleon as the creator of the new 
imperialism, has been “ strangely neglected.” In their reaction from 
Ferrero’s overdrawn portrait many writers tend to under-estimate the 
significance of Lucullus’ work. It is to these two main problems that 
Mr. Cobban addresses himself in Senate and Provinces 78-49 2.c. 
(Cambridge University Press, 8s. 6d.): namely, the general foreign 
policy and provincial relations of the Senate during the closing years 
of the Republic, and in particular the career of Lucullus, who “ illus- 
trates by his life and his character the strength and weakness of the 
Sullan system ” (p. 99). 

_ In this essay, which was awarded the Thirlwall Prize at Cambridge 
in 1935, Mr. Cobban commences by examining the Senate of the Sullan 
Restoration, the parties within it, its relations with the Assembly, 
magistrates and Equites, and its personnel; he returns a favourable 
G2 
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verdict on its efficiency. In considering the foreign policy of the 
Senate, Mr. Cobban finds that the main factors affecting its policy 
were “the financial interests represented by the Equites and the 
personal rivalries of the leading statesmen” (p. 57). After passing 
under review the appointment of provincial governors with special 
reference to the extraordinary commands, Mr. Cobban illustrates his 
thesis in tracing the political career of Lucullus, that “ fine flower of 
the Sullan Restoration,” whose downfall he attributes to three years 
of persistent intrigue by Pompey and the Equites (it is doubtful 
whether the discontent of Lucullus’ army “‘ would ever have come to 
a head in open mutiny of its own accord’: p.115). The penultimate 
chapter deals with the part played by the Senate in provincial ad. 
ministration and the control which it exerted over the governor, 
Finally, the effects of Roman rule are viewed from the point of 
view of the provincials. Not the least service rendered by this in. 
teresting attempt to vindicate the administration of the Senate is 
the reminder that the figures of the outstanding individuals of this 
period should not be allowed to fill the canvas to the exclusion of that 
permanent body which performed the less spectacular task of carrying 
on the government at home and abroad year in and year out. To 
this arduous duty the Senate ultimately proved unequal, but “ even 
in its fall it provided many examples of those old virtues by which it had 
risen to power in the first place.” Mr. Cobban’s essay is clearly 
arranged and attractively written; all students of this interesting but 
complex period will be grateful to him for his valuable —— 
to it. . Ht. 8: 


THE excavation of papyri dealing with Roman Egypt has provided 
one of the largest accumulations of raw material for the study of 
ancient history made during the present century, and it has already 
borne fruit in a mass of special studies, so that a more detailed know- 
ledge of the administration of this province than of any other is rapidly 
being built up. Professor Reinmuth’s monograph The Prefect of 
Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlag, 
9 mk. 50) brings together what is at present known of one of the most 
important figures in the Roman state, who at first stood at the head 
of the equestrian cursus and thereafter ranked only second to the 
pretorian prefect. The prefect of Egypt was the paid servant of the 
emperor, strictly subject to his will, and his term of office did not 
often exceed three or four years; but while he was in Egypt he was 
not only the viceroy of the king of kings, he was also the successor 
of the Ptolemies and the Pharaohs, inheriting the honours accorded 
to them and some of the religious associations of their position, such 
as the taboo which forbade them to voyage upon the Nile while it was 
in flood. Professor Reinmuth, while not neglecting the regular 
“ literary ” sources, has made a careful examination of the papyn 
and quotes many documents which give a picture of the manifold 
activities of the prefect. He shows the relations of the prefect 
with the emperor, with subordinate officials, his duties—admuinistra- 
tive, financial, judicial and military, his edicts and the system of 
preserving records of official transactions. Most important, after the 
preservation of peace and of the water-supply, was the question of 
taxation, for Egypt was an estate to be administered for the benefit 
of the imperial treasury and the Roman people, and therein lay the 
tragedy of Roman Egypt. The oppressive system of taxation, aggra- 
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yated by the corruption of minor officials, was already telling— 
haps even more than Professor Reinmuth seems willing to allow— 
ore the first century drew to its close. The prefects themselves, 
however, seem generally to have been efficient and hard-working, and 
their record warrants the good opinion commonly held of the quality 
of the Roman higher civil service. In view also of the temptations 
of their position and the importance of Egypt as one of Rome’s gran- 
aries, it may also be claimed that the prefects maintained a rather 
surprisingly high standard of fidelity to the emperors, or conversely that 
the emperors were remarkably successful in maintaining their hold over 
this important province. Professor Reinmuth’s account is accom- 
i > indexes and an exhaustive table of contents, which greatly 
add to its use as a work of reference. We can ascertain rapidly just 
how much is known about any one aspect of the office. The German 
printers have made a good job of their work in a foreign language 
which must have been complicated by the author being far away in 
Nebraska ; surprisingly few slips have crept into the text. O. B. 


Mr. G. P. Baker, who has previously published popular accounts 
of Hannibal, Sulla, Tiberius and Constantine, presents in Twelve 
Centuries of Rome 753 2.c.-476 4.p. (Bell, 16s.) a continuous narrative 
of the history of Rome. Mr. Baker has gone to good authorities; 
he has taken pains to simplify the results of his inquiries, and his 
vigorous and conversational style is calculated to attract many readers 
who would fight shy of a more sober presentation. Many of his descrip- 
tions (e.g. those of Hannibal’s campaigns and the Gracchan riots) are 
genuinely exciting, and the twelve centuries of Roman history unroll 
themselves rapidly under his enthusiastic pen. 

Criticism of such a work is peculiarly difficult. A broad outline 
(Mr. Baker has deliberately avoided constitutional and administrative 
detail) is bound to leave many gaps. Opinions as to what is historic- 
ally important are admittedly to a certain degree subjective, and 
summary statement is always liable to provoke disagreement or the 
wish for qualification. Perhaps the main query raised in the mind of 
one reader is whether any clear and lasting impression of Roman 
civilisation as a whole can be said to remain when the last page is 
turned. Is it possible to ignore the background against which these 
figures move and have their being? Can Roman policy and motives 
be made intelligible without reference to Roman religion, social and 
economic conditions, philosophy, art and literature? Can the historian 
explain the unification of Ttaly or the Social War, the reforms of 
Augustus and Diocletian, or the position of Constantine in regard to 
the Church, without some systematic account, however brief, of the 
Roman federate and electoral machinery, the government of the 
provinces, the expansion of the frontiers, the growth of commerce, 
and the development of paganism and Christianity ? 

Many other queries suggest themselves. Does Mr. Baker really 
believe that six successive reigns, four of them ended by violence, 
occupied 250 years of early Roman history? Could not the nine pages, 
more or less, devoted to ‘‘ The Lurid History of the Two Agrippinas ” 
have been shortened so as to allow the conquest of Britain to receive 
more than a pittance of ten words? Criticism of this sort, and of more 
— points, could be multiplied indefinitely, but it is perhaps 

air to judge a popular work by such methods. [If it persuades any 
reader to go on to study more authoritative accounts of Roman history, 
Mr. Baker’s book will have done good service. H. St. L. B. M. 
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The Parker Chronicle (832-900), edited by A. H. Smith (Methuen, 
2s.), is a handy edition of one of the most important sections of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and forms a useful and scholarly addition to 
Methuen’s ‘“‘ Old English Library.” The limitations of the series do 
not permit Dr. Smith to discuss very deeply the general problems 
connected with the formation and transmission of the different versions 
and recensions of the Chronicle, or to make any fresh contribution of 
note to the study of its linguistic problems, but the work has been 
well done within its limits, and the editor is certainly right to have 
chosen a continuous section of the Chronicle from one MS. rather than 
to have taken the alternative course of editing selections on the basis 
of a composite text. Dr. Smith has adopted the view that in the older 
parts of the Chronicle the annalistic year normally began with the 
Cesarean Indiction, and his interpretation of the Danish campaigns 
on this basis, coming as it does so soon after the publication of Mr. 
Hodgkin’s study of the wars in the second volume of his History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, will provide the student with useful comparative 
material. The historical and other notes to the text are clear and 
admirably suited to the purpose of the edition; there is a useful 
bibliography ; and the Glossary will enable even those whose know. 
ledge of the Anglo-Saxon is not all that it should be to find their 
way through Alfred’s wars with ease. J.N. LM. 


Exploration and Adventure, by Clifford Collinson (Allen & Unwin, 
2s. 3d.), and Beyond the Sunset, by Elspeth J. Boog-Watson and J. 
Isabel Carruthers (Milford, cloth boards 2s., limp cloth ls. 9d.), are 
intended for children, and T'ravels of Marco Polo, edited by W. H. D. 
Rouse (Blackie’s English Texts, 10d.) is a convenient school edition of 
Marco Polo’s 7'ravels. Mr. Collinson, of wireless fame, knows his 
audience, and knows how to make his stories attractive. He has chosen 
his heroes well, and he recounts the adventures of the most famous 
explorers of Asia, the Americas, Africa, the Antipodes, the Poles, and 
includes the circumnavigators too. His style is vigorous and sometimes 
a little florid; the most moving story is still that of Scott—in Scott's 
own words. Geography teachers will be on his track for referring to 
the South Pole as ‘‘ the bottom of the world ” (p. 136), but all teachers 
will welcome his appeal to children to make more use of Public Libraries 
(‘where are rows and rows of books that will make fiction seem silly,” 
p. 148). If the children of this generation will but follow his advice, 
Macaulay’s boast of ‘‘ what every schoolboy knows ”’ will at last be true. 

Beyond the Sunset has much the same object—to encourage the child 
to desire to know more of those who were not content to play for safety. 
Rather more examples are taken, and the series concludes with the 
story of the attempts on Mount Everest (‘‘ the last secrets”). The 
stories are simply told, the illustrations are excellent, and there are 
maps and a time-chart in the covers of the book. If the book has a 
fault it is that too many explorers are introduced, and this makes some 
of the stories so short as to be almost scrappy. One small point calls 
for correction. Stanley’s meeting with Livingstone (p. 145) hardly 
gives the impression that Stanley spent five months exploring with 
Livingstone, and at least a passing reference might have been made to 
Stanley’s subsequent efforts in the Congo. But we feel sure that the 
book will achieve its purpose and encourage further reading. 

The Travels of Marco Polo gives selections from “ the most important 
of ancient books of travel,”’ and in addition the introduction contains 
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all “ that need be said about Marco Polo himself, and how he came to 
write the book.”’ As usual with this series, the work of selection is well 
done, and teachers will welcome this addition to the long list of valuable 
texts made available at a very moderate price. W.E. P. 


To the general reader Miss Eva Scott’s Six Stuart Sovereigns (Allen 
and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) will commend itself by its clarity, its style and 
by the abundance of its information. To the historian, however, 
it must stand as an example of the work of the amateur turned pro- 
fessional. The author has used original sources, but, lacking the 
apparatus of the trained historian, she has not always known how to 
handle these sources. Sometimes she misunderstands the meaning of 
the documents which she employs, as when she sends the Scots lords to 
visit Margaret Tudor in Stirling, when she really was in Edinburgh ; 
and when she makes that resolute lady open fire with the guns of 
Holyroodhouse. Sometimes she prefers the romances of secondary 
authorities to the duller facts as recorded by sober historians, as when 
she makes James V visit Francis I at Lyons. Occasionally she omits 
important evidence altogether, as when, arguing that Charles I fell by 
reason of his constant adherence to Anglicanism, she fails to refer to the 
“Engagement.” 

Some of the errors of fact would have shocked Macaulay’s schoolboy, 
especially if he had been a Scottish schoolboy. But these errors are 
less serious than the deliberate interpretation of the facts to suit the 
author’s theory that the Stewarts were far more worthy than the 
established histories allow, and that absolutism and possibly Roman 
Catholicism are things to be commended. The book appears to be a 
piece of propaganda. But for all that it contains much real history, 
and some of the judgments on men and on affairs are excellent. 

J. D. M. 


In Europe and England 1494-1715 (Nelson, 3s.), Mr. F. J. Weaver 
has produced a school text-book which many teachers and pupils will 
find both useful and attractive. It belongs to a series entitled “‘ The 
Parallel Histories.” The present volume is a history of Europe, but 
there are frequent references to the part which England played in the 
events narrated. A corresponding volume is essentially a history of 
England, but places it in relation to the general European background. 
English and European history are so often studied in isolation that one 
welcomes this effort to bring out their essential connection for the 
benefit of quite young students. The method adopted involves a 
certain amount of repetition, and seeing that the available space is not 
very large, one wonders if Mr. Weaver could not have avoided it rather 
more than he has done. There are one or two minor blemishes—the 
use of the title Emperor of Germany where German Emperor would 
be correct, and a sentence which will suggest to the unwary that 
Landen and Neerwinden are the names of two different battles. At the 
front of the book there is a map of Europe as it was in 1497; it is 
rather surprising not to find one for 1715 at the back of it. It is true 
that some of the changes, notably in Germany and Italy, are not 
easily indicated in a small-scale map; but even if only the salient 
features are shown, there is enough to justify the second map. All 
other comment on Mr. Weaver’s book may well be laudatory. The 
narrative is lucid and interesting, with plenty of picturesque anecdote 
and apposite quotation. The numerous illustrations, all of them from 
contemporary sources, have been well chosen, and those in colour are 
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really delightful. Both as author and as joint editor Mr. Weaver is to 
be congratulated on a book so useful for its purpose and affording go 
much at so low a price. A. 8. T. 


Prorgesson ANDREW Brownina’s The Age of Elizabeth (Nelson, 
7s. 6d.) should prove very useful for the sixth form student, the 
undergraduate and the intelligent general reader, for it gives us the 
results of recent research, and is written in an interesting style, free 
from that sentimental bias which is so often to be found in writers on 
this period. A good, though brief bibliography is provided, but J. A, 
Williamson’s Sir John Hawkins should have been included. , 

The separate sections of the work are very well fitted together, and 
the author deals in a lucid manner with the European and Scottish 
complications and their bearing on English politics. But on page 13 
readers might be left with the impression that a grand alliance of 
protestant states had been formed. On page 72, it should be stated 
that, on the fall of the Guises, Mary was no longer a persona grata in 
France. Also it should be made clear on page 3 that the Empire was 
a liability rather than an asset to Charles V, and on page 9 the hostility 
of Lutherans to Calvinists should be explained! Further, the new 
fleet of Henry VIII, mentioned on page 4, had been reduced to twenty. 
six vessels by the year 1558, and in 1575, according to Laird Clowes, the 
number stood as low as twenty-four. 

The economic troubles of the reign are clearly set out, as is also the 
development of poor relief, though the amount of direct relief provided 
by the monasteries is probably exaggérated. The story of the expedi- 
tions against Spain and her possessions in the New World is well told, 
but it is not fair to say that Hawkins’ later policy was the raiding of 
Spanish commerce. Nor is it correct to say that Hawkins was sub- 
ordinate to Drake in the Armada fight. Moreover, the implication 
(p. 148) that Drake’s expedition of 1577 was sent out to plunder is not 
supported by the evidence of the most recent research. 

Among many other aspects that are well told are the results of the 
issue of the Papal Bull and of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots; 
and so are the difficulties of the religious settlement in England, but the 
discredit which the rule of Northumberland cast on Protestantism, and 
the attitude of Elizabeth towards Episcopacy, should not have been 
omitted. 

The five pages devoted to maps would have been better used in 
expanding the text, as there are so many historical atlases providing as 
much as is necessary. Certainly whenever maps are inserted in a 
volume each ought to have a “ throw-out,” so that they can be consulted 
whilst one is reading the narrative. 

Where so much is good, it seems lacking in proportion to dwell on 
the shortcomings; but it is hoped that these suggestions may be useful 
for a subsequent edition. W. J. H. 


Two different styles of biographical treatment at present fashionable 
are represented by Robert Blake, by Roger Beadon (Arnold, 15s.) and 
Richard Cromwell, by R. W. Ramsey (Longmans, 10s. 6d.). The study 
of Blake has very few notes and scarcely any references; the style and 
manner are alike pedestrian; the pervading tone is that of common- 
sense description. This common sense is a welcome characteristic of 
the book, but it is not enlightened by any special understanding of the 
period. “ In my estimate of Blake,” writes Mr. Beadon in his preface, 


1 On page 8, read Society of Jesus, 
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“T have concentrated more on his character and the main purpose and 
effect of his command and administration than on any intricate pattern 
of his battles. The technicalities of the latter hardly apply to-day and, 
even if they did, would be of little general interest.” e penultimate 
chapter, entitled “The Character,” is the most interesting section of 
this fairly sound but uninspired biography. 

Mr. Ramsey’s work on Richard Cromwell is of a very different 
character. Its more moderate price, well-chosen illustrations and 
careful but not over-elaborate documentation are alike encouraging. 
The life of the second Protector is one that can be adequately treated in 
the space at the author’s disposal, the style is clear and the letters, 
which are printed at length, give an interesting impression of Richard 
Cromwell. A rather fuller introduction would have been desirable, for 
the book presupposes a fairly detailed knowledge of the circumstances 
of the Cromwell family which Mr. Ramsey has discussed in other 
volumes. This is a corollary of the book’s happy freedom from the 
man-in-the-street approach. 

The least successful section of the volume is that dealing with the 
Protectorate in which the policy and standpoint of Lord Fauconberg 
and Charles Howard are not made clear. The detail of Richard Crom- 
well’s life before his father’s death and the account of his later years are, 
however, excellent. Mr. Ramsey has given us a curious and valuable 
study of one of the least-known of the minor characters of the period. 

D. M. 


Wirs the exception of Poland, the United States is now the home of 
the greatest Jewish population in the world, and, as most American 
Jews are of comparatively recent immigrant stock, it is often assumed 
that Jews were practically unknown in America before the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Friedman in his useful book (Zarly American Jews, by 
Lee M. Friedman, Harvard (Milford), 10s. 6d.) does not suggest that the 
early Jews were numerous. In 1800, they were still less than one in a 
thousand of the population, but they were influential out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers. It is, however, with the very early Jews that 
Mr. Friedman is mainly concerned—with the Jew who was paid for 
leaving Boston, the other who was whipped in 1677 for attending a 
Quaker meeting in that city, with the Jewish teacher of Hebrew at 
Harvard, Monis, and with the early origins of the Jewish colony in what 
was then New Amsterdam. There are other points of interest dealt 
with. The New Englanders were deeply interested in the chosen people, 
and as late as 1782 President Ezra Stiles of Yale was dictenand tes the 
failure of the virtuous and wealthy Aaron Lopez to turn Christian. 
“The amiable & excellent Character of a Lopez, of a Manasseh Ben 
Israel, of a Socrates, & a Gangenelli would almost persude us that their 
Excellency was infused by heaven.’’ Another form of friendly hope 
was the attempt to settle Jews on the land, for “ it is a matter of 
undisputed Scriptural History, that no nation was ever more attached 
to agriculture than the Jews in Palestine,’ and in a country in which 
they had full access to the land they would “ revive all that love of 
cultivating the soil, and all that delight in pastoral occupations, which 
characterised them on the mountains of Gilboa, and the vales of 
Bethlehem.”’ This is an entertaining as well as useful book, and Mr. 
Friedman has not let his piety quench his critical spirit. D. W. B. 


Tue student of English history in the eighteenth century is at 
present so ill-provided with bibliographies that he will be particularly 
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grateful for the first volume of Professor W. T. Morgan’s Bibliogra 

of British History, 1700-1715 (Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A.). Ip 
this volume Professor Morgan gives a long list of “ bibliographical 
aids” and lists, arranged under years, of the “ pamphlets and 
memoirs” published during the period 1700-1707. ese li 

though copious, are not and do not profess to be complete. Professor 
Morgan has listed the relevant works discovered by him in certain 
great Libraries in Britain and the U.S.A. In the case of anonymous 
works he has—where possible—given the name of the conjectured 
author. Unhappily he has not told us in what Library any particular 
book or pamphlet may be found. Yet to have done so would greatly 
have increased the utility of his lists. No one, however, will blame 
Professor Morgan for the numerous gaps therein. Completeness would 
have been impossible. But an inspection of these volumes will remind 
the student of the immense mass of contemporary printed sources for 
the period. Such a reminder is especially pertinent in view of the 
neglect which these sources have hitherto received from most writers 
on the eighteenth century. Professor Morgan’s further volumes will 
complete the lists of contemporary printed material, and will also 
deal with the sources that were printed later, with MSS. and with 
modern works on the subject. It is much to be hoped they will ap 

without delay. M. A. t 


AutHoucH Wright in a useful work, published in 1848, drew 
attention to the value of caricatures as a historical source, they have 
been somewhat neglected by modern writers on the eighteenth century. 
Mrs. D. M. George’s Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires preserved 
in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum (vol. v. 
1771-1783, London) is a further indication of the richness of the material 
contained in these drawings. Caricatures were published because 
there was money to be made by selling them. They afford a clue, 
therefore, to the matter of public interest at the time. Politics 
aroused great interest during the years here dealt with, and almost 
every aspect of political life was made the subject of caricatures. Mrs. 
George notes that most of them were hostile to the Government. 
Probably this was partly due to the fact that it is easier to satirise 
those in power than those in opposition. Perhaps, too, the Govern- 
ment, at least while North was at the Treasury, was particularly 
unpopular in London. But it seems a little dangerous to argue, as does 
Mrs. George, from the evidence of caricatures that Fox’s coalition 
with North thoroughly discredited him with the majority of the public. 
She is probably right in her conclusion, but the caricatures alone do 
not prove it. The American War was popular in the country—at least, 
outside London—until Yorktown. Yet the caricatures would lead 
one to think the reverse. That, however, is a matter of opinion. 
What is certain is that Mrs. George has done the student of the period 
@ great service by her very informative catalogue. The fourth volume 
of the catalogue—edited by G. Stephens—appeared in 1883. Not 
until 1930 did the Trustees of the Museum commission Mrs. George to 
prepare the fifth. It is greatly to be hoped that volume v1 is now in 
preparation, M. A. T. 


Part vii of Johnsonian Gleanings (privately aes 1935), as its 


author states in the preface, is ‘“ really only a kind of genealogical 
appendix to Part v1,” but its contents are essential to his scheme, and 
it is certainly true that it contains “items of interest for those with 
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tience to seek them.”’ Indeed, there are some features the apprecia- 
tion of which does not call for any patience at all. The volume devoted 
to the Jervis, Porter, Eborall and other families connected with 
Johnson, is prefaced by a key igree showing Johnson’s connexions 
and associations through the Porters, and in a pocket there will be 
found a most remarkable map of England, which may indeed be 
claimed to be unique, illustrating the Doctor’s origin, his family 
associations, and his life and movements down to the year 1740. So 
much can be learnt from this novel and ingenious device that one may 
hope that others may be inspired by Mr. Lyell Reade’s example to 
construct similar cartographical guides to biography. But not many 
people are possessed of the outstanding industry, thoroughness, and 
scholarly exactitude which characterise Mr. Reade’s latest volume, as 
they have characterised all its predecessors, and which are visible on 
every page of the text and in the very full and satisfying a . 
A. S. T. 


Sm CHARLES Perriz’s The Four Georges (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
12s. 6d.) makes very easy and agreeable reading. It is brightly 
written and full of vivid and entertaining anecdotes. On the other 
hand, it claims to be a revaluation of the period, and it is not. It is, 
indeed, a repetition of an old valuation, and a good deal of it is rather 
hackneyed. While there is an appreciation of some of the recent work 
done upon the eighteenth century, notably that of Mrs. George, a 
good deal of it seems to have been entirely ignored, and there are 
statements in the book which would surely have been modified had the 
author availed himself of the researches of Professor Namier and 
Professor Sykes, and the late Professor E. R. Turner. The freshest 

are those in which Sir Charles Petrie shows his Jacobite 
sympathies, but even from one who has such leanings the statement 
that “it is now generally realised that in rejecting him [the old 
Pretender] for his boorish German relative Great Britain was definitely 
the loser” is surprising. If the statement meant only that the old 
Pretender’s superiority as a man to George I is universally recognised, 
the remark would be gainsaid by no one and would hardly be worth 
the making; but it is obviously intended to imply a great deal more 
than that, and its implication is one that can be accepted by no one who 
appreciates the constitutional significance of the Revolution settlement. 
author is much more interested in personalities than in institutions, 
and this in part accounts for the fact that he entirely leaves out so 
much that is most important and valuable in the days of the four 
Georges. A quite disproportionate amount of his space is devoted to 
the petty scandals of the Court, and undue emphasis is laid upon the 
brutalities of the age. No one denies the brutalities; but although the 
philanthropy of the period is not altogether ignored, it receives 
madequate treatment. The author has been unable to avoid the use 
of the otiose and much abused phrase “ the Age of Reason,” but the 
chapter to which he gives this title consists wholly of disjointed tit-bits 
concerning the court and the world of fashion, and tells us nothing 
about the achievements of the time in science, medicine and learning, 
which might justify the designation. In short, this volume essentially 
consists of a lively if discursive gossip; it is in no sense a balanced 
survey of the days of the Four Georges. A. 8. T. 


Dr. CaLkrs’s life of his predecessor (The Life and Times of 
Alexander McKenzie, by Raymond Calkins, Harvard University Press 
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(Milford), 21s.) has a real if limited interest. It is a useful addition to 
our knowledge of the development of ecclesiastical life in New England 
in the last half of the nineteenth century, the more that Dr. McKenzie 
did not follow the usual path to the ministry nor join the soci 
dominant Unitarian faction of the old church of Massachusetts, 
There is also some. light cast on education, on Phillips Andover, on 
Andover Seminary and its chequered history, on pre-Eliot Harvard 
and on religious life in that university under the great president. 

American institutional history in the so-called “ critical period” 
makes rather dreary reading, but it is well worth studying nevertheless, 
Dr. J. B. Sanders has done a useful task in writing his study, Evolution 
of Executive Departments of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 
(University of North Carolina Press (Milford), 11s. 6d.). He illuminates 
both the administrative history of the Revolution and of the important 
period when the war-time methods were giving way to various 
experiments designed to suit the trying times of peace. His book 
is a little too spare; he has not space to nourish his outline with much 
detail, but within these limits a clear picture is drawn—as clear, that 
is, as a fundamentally confused situation permits. 

The growing American habit of printing undergraduate theses has 
its dangers, but the first product of the system at Princeton justifies 
the experiment. Populism in the Old Dominion Virginia Farm 
Politics, 1885-1900, by W. Sheldon, Princeton University Press 
(Milford, 9s.), does not modify the general picture of populism as 
given by Professor Hicks and others, but his careful study of one 
corner of the field is full of interest. It is, further, a useful addition 
to our stock of knowledge of Virginian political history at a critical 
epoch when the Mahone machine was collapsing and when such 
prominent figures of to-day as Senator Glass and Secretary Swanson 
were first becoming public figures. There is even an odd glimpse of 
Woodrow Wilson in a “ spreadeagle’”’ mood; but he may have been 
ironical—or badly reported. D. W. B. 


Amone recent books on the French Revolution it is encouraging 
to find three by English or American authors which hold their own 
with most of the French work. Mr. John T. Stoker’s doctoral 
dissertation entitled William Pitt et la Revolution Frangaise (Sirey, Paris, 
25 fr.) traces, step by step, the policy of Pitt’s Government towards the 
Revolution. His conclusion is that it was throughout non-inter- 
ventionist and pacific; until the invasion of Holland, the declaration 
of “ war against kings,” the provocative embassy of Chauvelin, and 
the king’s execution, made a breach inevitable. There was no such 
thing as “ Pitt’s plot.” Grenville’s coolness, like the Alien Bill, was 
a natural reaction to views and manners disliked rather than feared 
on this side of the Channel. Up to the last moment the English 
Government was ready to keep the peace. Save for a certain 
unfamiliarity with the Revolution itself, this is a good book. The 
Incidence of the Terror, by Donald Greer (Harvard University Press, 
$1.50), is another of those statistical studies which are popular just 
now in America, Its laudable intention is to investigate, by 4 
mathematical (i.e. quantitative rather than qualitative) treatment 
of the evidence, three questions : what parts of France supplied most 
victims of the Terror; from what social classes they were drawn; and 
under what charges they were condemned. The main conclusion 
arrived at is “‘ the political motivation of the Terror”: that is to say, 
the bulk of the executions were in districts in rebellion against the 
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government ; most of the victims were drawn from the working 
classes, who were chiefly involved in such revolts; the commonest 
was sedition. But this result is arrived at by including in the 
inery of the Terror the military courts which summarily executed 
the rebels of the Vendée and by other more or less arbitrary manipula- 
tions of the evidence, which the “ statistical method ” almost inevitably 
involves, and which Mr. Greer himself, disarmingly enough, admits. 
Read with such reservations in mind, the book is a suggestive and novel 
contribution to the study of the Revolution. Saint-Just, the Colleague 
of Robespierre, by E. N. Curtis (Columbia University Press, 17s. 6d.) 
fills a notorious gap in revolutionary biography, and fills it admirably. 
Professor Curtis is completely the master of his material, and writes 
with a sense of style and of values not too common in his country. 
His account of Saint-Just’s career, and his estimate of his ideas, are 
eminently judicious, and avoid both the flattery of Hamel and the 
depreciation of Fleury. Saint-Just stands out as the ruthless and 
yet rational young man, the teacher rather than the disciple of 
Robespierre, driven by circumstances (as the older man was) from 
individualism to socialism, from hatred of war to superintending 
national armies, and from a loathing of bloodshed to sending sixty 
people a day to the guillotine. There is no attempt to force the tone 
or heighten the colour; above all, no importing of fictitious detail. 
The book is all the more effective for being true. J. M. T. 


Ir may be said that the usual history of a notably nonconformist 
family of the past hundred years is that of persons marked, in the first 
generation, by great spiritual power; in the second, combining 
religious with considerable secular interests; the third generation 
is one remarkable purely for political, educational, social or scientific 
activity. It has grown laxer in nonconformity—possibly even joining 
the Established Church—and it plays golf. The Records of a Family 
1800-1933, by H. Mclachlan (Manchester University Press, 8s. 6d.), 
is an example. As is to be expected from the Principal of the 
Manchester Unitarian College, his ten ‘‘ Pioneers in Education, Social 
Service and Liberal Religion” are of that persuasion—one to which 
the term used by Burke in quite a different connection may be with 
even more strictness applied : for the first generation had been brought 
up in the orthodox tenets of Trinitarian nonconformist bodies, and 
had dissented from them. The “ Family ”’ consists of five Beards and 
five Dendys. Not one of them is wholly uninteresting—a fact which 
ap to have misled Mr. Mclachlan, who seems to have thought the 
public would be interested in the pettiest details about them. There 
are, for instance, eight lines from a letter about the illness of a child 
of eight, which had no lasting effect. This child afterwards became 
Town Clerk of Blackburn, and was knighted. One would be impatient 
at finding such trivialities in a Life of Disraeli or Gladstone. Much 
more important things are omitted. We are not told what were the 
services during the War for which John Dendy was given an O.B.E. 
Nearly all these men and women wrote—and wrote well—but there is 
little attempt to give an account of their writings. The most interesting 
of the Beards and Dendys is Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet (Helen Dendy). 
She is given only twenty pages out of 222. It might be said that 
Rich and Poor and The Poor Law Report of 1901, are not yet quite 
forgotten; but few people are now familiar with them; and most 


— would be more grateful for a full account of those important 
» than for being told how her furniture stuck in the mud, and 
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that it was “ late and dark ” when she reached her inn. The ruthless 
recital of such “ adventures ’’ is a little hard on the woman who said - 
** There’s little to write about in my uneventful life. And don’t saye 
it for posterity. Do you ever reflect how horribly littered over 
posterity will get with the débris from the past? It will have no room 
for any life of its own.” A. F. F, 


First published in 1907, the second revised and enlarged edition of 
Bombay in the Days of George IV, by F. Dawtrey Drewitt (Longmans 
Green, 10s. 6d.) is mainly concerned with the vindication of Sir Edward 
West, first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Bombay, 1823- 
1828, who made a gallant struggle to reform the corrupt judicial 
system in that Presidency and perished in the attempt. Much of the 
book consists of extracts from Lady’s West’s journal, which provides 
lively pictures of the quarrelsome and pathetic European life in 
Bombay and of her husband’s difficulties as a Crown officer confronted 
by the united hostility of John Company’s servants. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay during much of West’s term of 
office, allowed his weakness for popularity to draw him into the 
undignified game of baiting a newcomer to Indian life, whose reforming 
efforts trod on so many toes and threatened all sorts of vested interests, 
And he worked hand in glove with an unscrupulous newspaper 
proprietor, a Member of Council, who aspired to be the power behind 
the throne. His successor, Sir John Malcolm, though better mannered, 
was equally hostile to the King’s Courts. 

This journal of a home-sick lady—a tragic figure on her husband’s 
death, since the shock soon caused her to follow him to the grave— 
tells us much that is interesting about the major characters in the 
drama. Indeed, the book should be read by all interested in the long 
struggle for supremacy between the Crown and the East India Company 
which culminated in the year 1858. It treats of a neglected aspect of 
that struggle almost entirely unknown to students of Indian History. 
And in this connection it is noteworthy that Sir Edward West appears 
in the Dictionary of National Biography as a writer on political economy, 
and his work in India is dismissed in a single sentence. But then 
the D.N.B. Indian biographies are notoriously bad. D. G. E. H. 


Lzss than a century ago Arthur Duke of Wellington was omni- 
present. He looked down from the walls and out from the print- 
sellers’ windows. Hot water for a shave with a Wellington razor 
could be supplied in a Wellington jug. Letters could be opened with a 
knife which Wellington adorned upon an honourable equality with 
Shakespeare. As the minutes ticked by on a Wellington watch the 
ladies might draw their embroidery-silks from a Wellington workbox, 
while the men punctuated their conversation by resort to a Wellington 
snuffbox. With tea from a Wellington teapot went cream from a 
Wellington jug—both in Wedgwood. At dinner Wellington looked 
up from the dessert-plate, and at the dance he was revealed by the 
opening of a fan. The pipe-maker was still a pariah, but he might 
redeem his noxious pipe ce a Wellington stopper. These things, with 
many more, are described and illustrated in T'he Iconography of the 
First Duke of Wellington, by Lord Gerald Wellesley and Mr. John 
Steegmann (Dent, 18s.). But the more serious purpose of the book 
is to describe, and to some extent to classify, the known portraits 
of the Duke, whether in the flat or in the round, and to establish their 
authenticity, present ownership and last known location, The task 
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was formidable, and the result is unexpectedly illuminating. The 
Duke once “ cursed all sculptors and painters, declaring that he had 
sat 400,000 times to artists,’’ whom he accused of ‘‘ tormenting bim,” 
as some certainly did. Though tersely worded, the description and 
identification of portraits fill fifty-three generous pages. In addition 
twenty-seven recorded portraits, of which the present whereabouts 
are unknown, are also described. Several of these have been lost to 
sight and knowledge within the last fifteen or sixteen years. It is 
even more striking that more than a dozen other engraved portraits 
can be described of which the originals cannot now be traced. These 
facts are sufficient to prove the usefulness of an accurate record. The 
book is illustrated by forty-eight plates and a coloured frontispiece. 
These plates throw a strange light, as Mr. Philip Guedalla points out 
in a foreword, upon the subjectivity of artists. They facilitate 
comparisons disturbing both to the artist and to the historian. The 
its least plausible in relation to other evidence are often the work 
of the most distinguished artists. This is not wholly due to fashion, 
powerful and misleading though it is in portraiture, for Wellington’s 
nose, for example, was not to be reduced to a fashionable common 
measure like the noses of his predecessors in the mid-eighteenth 
century. Nor is it wholly due to nationality, though Goya’s 
Wellington could only have been a Spaniard, and Isabey’s an un- 
recorded cousin of Bernadotte. It seems as if the imagination of 
the artist defeated his eye, and the more he looked at the sitter the 
less he could observe. It is notable that Lawrence’s unfinished 
portrait of Wellington is much more convincing than those he was 
able to complete. Whatever the explanation, historical students will 
be grateful to the authors of this work for the warnings which they 
indirectly convey, as well as for a stimulus to reflection and for a 
valuable storehouse of ascertained facts. It ought perhaps to be 
= out that in the extracts given from Tom Taylor’s edition of 
ydon’s Autobiography the Duke’s letter to Haydon (p. 66) appears 
to be misdated. But some of Haydon’s other dates are not easy to 
bring into perfect consistency with his story. G. 8. V. 


Canon W. J. Sparrow Simpson’s Religious Thought in France in the 
Nineteenth Century (Allen & Unwin, 5s.) consists of fourteen sketchy 
essays, insufficiently supplied with dates, dealing with the period 
between about 1840 and the present day. The author covers a lot 
of ground and gives useful information on some notable French 
religious thinkers. The book is less satisfactory in its estimates of 
their influence, and does not accomplish what the advertisement 
predicts : “ outline the course which the principal religious movements 
im France have taken during last century.” Doubtless persons who 
seek an elementary introduction to the subject will find things here 
which are of interest and of value; but even for the beginner the work 
might have been better planned and more carefully executed. There 
is no bibliography. Portions of the book, as the dust-wrapper alone 

s us, have appeared before in The Expository Times and The 
Church Times. C.R. C. 


THE reputation of Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar is not very 
bright to-day; not that it is under a cloud, as much as that dust has 
settled on a fame that was largely based on powers of oratory and of 
— charm that cannot be appreciated by later generations. 

was, however, an interesting and representative figure and this 
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new life (Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Secession and Reunion, by W. A. Oat 
University of North Carolina Press (Milford), 22s. 6d.) is to be welcom 
His sub-title suggests the main interest that Mr. Cate finds in 
career. Lamar was a kind of minor Stresemann. He had been} 
strong southern partisan during and before the Civil War, and } 
Jefferson Davis been a wiser user of his diplomatic agents, he migh 
have served the cause to great effect. In the early post-war y 
Lamar avoided politics, feeling that he had been wrong in the pag 
and so had no claim to lead in the present; but events -were too m 
for him, and he was a leader, in Congress and out of it, of the movemeg 
for letting bygones be bygones, of combining a policy of “ fulfilment 
(to borrow the German usage) with a defence of such southern intere 
as were still defensible. As a senator, as a cabinet-member, and ag) 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States he was a notable 
respected figure. Mr. Wirt does not tell us much that is new and he ig, 
little too obviously under Lamar’s spell, but the detailed polit 
narrative has its value for a student of modern American social 
party history, and it gains perhaps as much as it loses from its piety; 
D. W. BY 
Tue original German two-volume edition of Herr G. Maye 
biography, Friedrich Engels (Chapman & Hall, 15s.) was revie 
in History (March 1935, p. 359). The present English versic 
which contains something less than one-sixth of the original wo 
not a mere abridgement, but an adaptation made under the supery 
of Herr Mayer himself. The discussions of Marxist theory and @ 
Engel’s share in its formation, as well as the minutie of party-st 
between the different factions of the German socialist movement, havi 
disappeared almost entirely. On the other hand, the details of En gel’ 
life, especially in England, have been thrown into greater relief. 
This abridged version will not serve the needs of the student, 
only because it omits the whole of the rich bibliography and @ 
references to sources. But for the general reader, if he can be inducet 
to interest himself in Marx’s famous partner, it presents a clea 
straightforward, unvarnished account which could scarcely be bette 
—a model biography of the pre-Strachey epoch. Engels was am 
essentially normal, though highly intelligent and cultivated ma 
carried to a fame he neither expected nor deserved in the wake of 4 
powerful, dominating genius. That he sustained this rdle with dign 
is a tribute to his sincere and unaffected nature; and the picture wh 
emerges from this, as from the larger, book is sympathetic, though 1 
exciting. Engels was in every respect one of the most satisfactom] 
lieutenants in history. 5 
Herr Mayer’s scholarship and accuracy are so unimpeachable th 
questions of opinion apart, it is almost impossible to find the tini 
flaw in anything he writes. But the ‘‘ Westminster Bridge Station = 
at which the friends of Engels, English and German, assembled in 189 
for a short commemorative ceremony before the body was 
to Brookwood for cremation should be ‘‘ Vauxhall.’’ Of those friends, 
Mr. John Burns is probably now the one survivor. E. H. C.¥ 








